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PREFACE. 



This brief compendium of elocutionary instruction, 
applied to the special subject of the Scriptures 
and the Liturgy, is offered in the hope that it 
may bo of service to altar and pulpit-readers. If 
it only have the effect of proving to them the 
necessity of a strict and logical analysis of the 
sense by the reader, and of showing them how 
the inter-relations of the different members of a 
sentence, and their mutual bearing on the whole 
context, are to be marked to the ear and mind of 
the auditor by patcse^ change of pitchy cadence, 
and emphasisy in order to convey the full force 
and meaning of every passage, it will not have 
been a vain work. If it should bring any to aim 
at, and cultivate a style of elocution in which the 
expression both of meaning and sentiment shall 
he fully carried out, so as to redeem the Elocution 
of the Church from the reproach under which it 
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avowedly labours, of feebleness in both these 
important points, — the author will esteem himself 
exceedingly fortunate. If, further, this little pub- 
lication should facilitate the acquisition and prac- 
tice of such a style, rendering the performance 
of public ministration at once easier and more 
effective, his whole purpose will be accomplished. 



11, Orchard Street, Fortman Square: 
December, 1861. 



CLERICAL ELOCUTION. 



THE VOICE, AND ITS ECONOMY. 

PAUSE. — PITCH. — CADENCE. — ACCENT. — EM- 
PHASIS. 

Clerical Bronchitis arises, in most instances, 
from a vicious mode of delivering the voice ; that 
is, by speaking from the throat instead of from the 
chest ; an unfair use of the vocal organs, and a bad 
economy of respiration in speech. Many a voice 
is called weak, not because it is really deficient in 
natural power, but because its possessor is ignorant 
of the mechanical means of eliciting, improving, 
and displaying its strength : Those means are : 

1. Ikplation of the Lungs (to begin), and regularly sup- 
plying what they expend m respiration — by an imperceptible 
inspiration, or catch of the breath at each pause : 

2. Openino the Mouth weU: 

3. Pouring out the Voice regularly, with an even and 
continuoos^oto and sufeUj not in irregular jerks and starts. 

This process is, in fact, the same art as that 
which is practised hj ptdfUc singers; who, how- 
ever, display the mechanical means too manifestly, 
and in some instances painfully, by distortion of 
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2 CLJBBICAL ELOCUTION. 

visage and heaving of chest. This exhibition of 
the physical effort must be avoided by the Elocu- 
tionist : Ars est celare artem. The machinery must 
be worked, but the springs and wheels must be 
kept out of sight. 

1. PAUSE, 

BHETOBICAL PAUSES. 

The grammatical patcses which are addressed to 
the eye of the reader are insufficient for the 
speaker; who addresses himself to the under- 
standing "through the porches of the ear J* He 
requires more frequent stopping-places, at more 
equal intervals, and of better regulated propor- 
tionate duration ; both for his own ease and relief, 
to enable him to acquire fresh impetus on his 
journey; and for the convenience of those who 
follow his steps, that they may be able with facility 
to keep in his track. 

We have, therefore, rhetorical pauses, which are 
independent of, though consistent with, and assist- 
ant to, the grammatical pauses. It is essential that 
the doctrine of rhetorical pause should be distinctly 
understood; as it not only marks the proper di- 
vision of thought, and the condition and relation of 
one part of the sense to another, but its practice is 
indispensable to the perfect effect of the orator; 
without it, he must totter and stumble through 
every long and intricate sentence with pain to him- 
self and his auditory : with its aid, his movements 
become regular* certain, and easy. 



BHETOBICAL PAUSE. 3 

To prove this, let the student r^ad aloud the 
three following sentences, without pause of any 
kind ; for there is no grammatical pause marked 
in them. I give them as I find them printed in the 
several books from which they are taken* 

1. Nothing is more prejudicial to the great interests of a 
nation than unsettled and varying policy. a ' 

2. You do not expect from the manufacturer the same dis- 
patch in executing an order that you do from the shopkeeper 
and warehouseman* 

3. There is no doubt that the perception of beauty becomes 
more exquisite by being studied and refined upon as an object 
of ait 

The reader will feel that in each of these 
sentences some pause is required, both for his 
own ease in delivery, and to assist the ear and 
understanding of the auditor, who is otherwise 
liable to be confused by a jumble of rapidly 
uttered phrases thrown together without mark or 
division of sense and relation. 

This shows that some system of pausing is re- 
quisite, in reading, and speaking, independent of, 
though auxiliary to, the grammatical pauses. 

For this purpose I adopt four rhetorical pauses^ 
viz. — 

1. Hie short Paiue, thus marked*^, eqml. In duration of 
time, to the Quaver-rest in music. 

2. The middle Pat(«e,*^, double the time of the short pause. 

8. The Rest,", or fuU Pause, double the middle pause, and 
equal to the Jf thtm-r e^t in music 

B 2 



4 ' CLEBICAL ELOCUTION. 

4. The long l\it»e, i , doable that of the rest, and equal to 
the Bar-rat in musk. 

Of all these, the first, or short pause **, is of the 
greatest importance, on account of its continual 
use, and its great assistance and relief to the orator, 
— ^being rather in the nature of a suspension of the 
breath, than an absolute pause. 



1. Short Pause, *•, or Quaver-rest. 

In the first place, the short pause, or quaver-rest, 
may always be used when a comma is used or 
required in grammatical punctuation. 

For rhetorical or elocutionary purposes it must 
have place — 

After,— 

1. The nominative phrase (or it might be called 
the subjective phrase) ; that is, several words com- 
posing one phrase, and standing as the nominative 
to some verb : as, — 

The pasgiona of mankxnd^ too frequently obscure their 
judgment* 

To act virtuouafy^ is to act wisely. 

To judge correctly of others^ we should first well know our- 
selves ; — 

for this is as if we said, — 

To judge others juaCip requires us to know ourselves well 



SHOBT PAUSE. 

2. When the form of the sentence is inverted, 
this pause has place 

After the objective phrase ; as, — 

By the violence of our passional our judgment is frequendj 
blinded. 

By acting virtuouaiy^ we act wiselj. 

By virtuous conduct^ we consult our own happiness. 

So, when by inversion the predicate precedes 
the subject, there must be a short pause after the 
predicate; as, — 

Sufficient for the daj*^ is the evil thereo£ 

The wisest of men** was Solomon. 

The most splendid temple of art"^ is the Ciystal FalaceL 

So, in every inversion, there will be a short 
pause after the first inverted phrase ; as,— 

lake a loyal subject*^ he defended his king. 

Boldly and wisely** he upheld the constitution of his 
country. 

Brief and few*^ were the words he spoke. 

Cold and unmoyed** he faced the angry multitude. 

The rights of the living** he violated ; the ashes of the 
dead** he desecrated and scattered to the winds. 

Wherefore, by their fruits** ye shall know theuL (Matth. 
vu.) 

Except the Lord build the house,*^ their labour is but lost *< 
that build it. (Psalm cxxvii.) 

B 3 



6 CLERICAL ELOCUTION. 

In years, a man*^ simplicity, a child. 
On the bare eaith*^ exposed he lies. 

3. After the emphatic word of force; and the 
subject of a sentence, though but one word, if 
requiring to be pardcularlj marked : as^ — 

Firftic*' is the wisest philosophy. 
Well, honor^ ia*^ the subject of my stoiy. 

4. After each member of a series; as,-— 

Charity^ joy^ peace^ patience*^ are Christian ornaments 
ofthesouL 

(The middle pause has place after the last member 
of the series.) 

A good heart** a tender disposition** a charity titat shuns 
the day*^ a modesty that blushes at its own excellence"^ sach 
are the accomplishipents^ that please in youth*' and endure 
in age. 

In the second place— the short pattse is to 
be used — 

Before— 

5. The infinitive mood; as,— 

We are all called upon*^ to assist our fellow creatures in 
distress. 

6. Before prepositions, when they govern a 
whole clause of a sentence; but not when they 
occur in the body of the clause or phrase * : as, — 

It is prudent ** in erery man ** to make early provision *• 
against the wants of age ^ and the chances of accident. 

* I e. not when forming the genitive com* 
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Here the prepositions "tn** and *^ against** 
govern respectively the words or clauses which 
they precede ; they form points of division or land 
marks of the meaning ; they consequently require 
a pause before them to indicate that division ; but 
the preposition "o/*** in the clauses *^ wants of age** 
and ^^ chances of accident^ is not to be marked with 
a preceding pause, for it is only part of a phrase^ 
and forms no division of meaning : for in Elocution 
the phrases ^^ wants of age'' and *' chances of 
accident" would be respectively read as one word, 
as if written and accented ^^wdnts-ofage" and 
** chdnces-of-ac'cidentJ* 

7» Before relative pronouns ; as, — 

These are the men^ who desire your support 

Such are the errors^ which you must avoid ; such the ex- 
ample** which you should emulate. 

8. Before conjunctions; and adverbs of time^ 
similitude, and some others : as,— * 

Nations** like men*' fail in nothing** which they boldly 
undertake** when sustained** by virtuous purpose** £md firm 
resolution. 

When the conjunctions *^and,** **but,'* ^or,'' 
serve merely as connecting Unks to a phrase con- 
veying a whole idea, or of words and ideas closely 
allied to each other, there should be no pause before 
them (analogous to the rule respecting prepositions); 
for pause is intended to mark the division of one 
clause, amd one step in the progress of the meaning, 
fxom another : as,—- 
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A Tirtuons life** most surely conduces to peace and happi- 
ness. 

Here there should be no pause before and; the 
ideas it links together are so similar and so allied 
to each other, as not to admit of being disjoined. 
Bui; if the sentence stood — 

A Tirtuous life*^ will secure peace to our youth^ and 
happmess to our age, — 

a pause, as marked, would be required before the 
conjunction and, separating, as it does, two distinct 
clauses, conveying distinctly separate, though not 
dissimilar ideas. 

9. The short pause has also place on an eUipsiSy 
supplying the omitted word ; as,— 

Such is the example*^ you are offered. 
(Here the pause supplies the place of which), 
A people** once enslayed*' may groan** ages*) in bondage, 
(instead of "ybr ages "). 

Note. — Never pause between the verb and its objective 
case, in a direct sentence, unless other words intervene; ex- 
cept for the sake of emphasis. 



2. Middle Pause, "^j or Crotchet-rest; 

Frequently occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
— which it serves to divide, by separating the 



MIDDLE PAUSE. 



opening, or what may be called the incomplete or 
hypothetical part, from the closing or winding up 
of the sentence, — where the sense is perfected, 

EZAMPLSfl. 

If the world is not the work of chance*^ 

it must have had an intelligent Maker. 

Although jon see not many possessed of a good taste*^ 
yet the generaiitj of mankind are capable of it. 

Nations, like men, fail in nothing which they boldly under- 
take*^ 

when sustained by yirtnous purpose and firm resolution. 

Bulb 1. 

The middle pause precedes and nuirka the commencement of 
the climax of the sense of a sentence. 

And now, applying all the preceding rules for 
pause, let the student read aloud the three extracts, 
which he has already read without the rhetorical 
pauses ; and he cannot fail to perceive the advan- 
tage he will gain in ease and effect. 

They would be marked, as to rhetorical pauses, 
as follows: 

1. Nothing is more prejudicial*^ to the great interests of 
a nation*^ 

than unsettled and vaiying policy. 

2. You do not expect*^ from the manufacturer*^ the same 
dispatch** in executing an order*^- that you do** from the 
shopkeeper and warehouseman. 

8. There is no doubt** that the perception of beauty*'. be* 
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comes more exquisite^- bj being studied and refined apon*^ 
as an object of art. 

BXTLE 2. 

The middle pause also ^ould be used after the last member 
of a series, before the verb or phrase which is common to all 
the members. 

EXAMPLES. 

Charity** joy*^ peace** patience**- are Christian ornaments 
of the soul. 

To be courteous to one's equals** respectful to one's sa* 
periors*^ mild and condescending to one^s inferiors*^ these 
are sound points of conduct** which distinguish the gentle- 
man** from the pretender to good breeding. 

Bulb 3. 

The middle pause is also used to maik& parenthesis^ or any 
parenthetical interruption of the sense ; unless it be very slight, 
in which latter case the short pause is sufficient. 

EXAHPLB8. 

L Men of superior genius**- 

while they see the rest of mankind** painfully 
struggling** to comprehend obvious truths**- 

glance** themselyes** like lightning** 
through the most remote consequences. 

2. Gknius** the pride of man** 
as man is of the creation** 

has been possessed but by few. 

The judicious use of the short pause and the 
middle pause^ serves also to class and divide mem* 
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bers of sentences in logical and clear division, 
according as they are more or less immediatelj 
connected with each other in thought and construc- 
tion ; hence follows, as a — 

Genbbal Bulb. 

Clauses of sentences having kunediate reference to each 
other, can be divided only by wp short pause ; while thej 
must be separated from other clauses with which they are less 
connected, by the middle pause. 

EXAMPLE. 

These are the men,** to whom,*"- 

arrayedin all the terrors of government,*' I would say,**- 
you shall not degrade us into brutes. 

If, in this sentence, we make a short pause only after to 
whonif the next clause of the sentence, arrayed in aU the terrors 
of government, would appear to refer to the men to whom ; 
whereas, being separated, as it is, from those words, by the 
middle pause, it is assigned to the pronoun /, to which it 
really belongs. 

The middle pause is also frequently used in place of the 
grammatical period or ftM stop, between two sentences, which 
are closely allied to each other in relation to the sense which 
they bear out, — as will be presently shown. 

3. The Best, -, or Full Pause^ 

Marks the perfection of the sense, that is, the 
climax of its force ; as, the close of a proposition. 

The full'Stopy which is used in grammatical 
punctuation to mark the close of a sentence or 
period, is not a sufficiently distinct guide ; for it fre- 
quently closes a sentence which is intimately allied 
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by the continuity of the sense, with the next, and 
perhaps with several succeeding periods. In such 
cases, the punctum or full-stop which marks the 
grammatical close of a sentence, should be rejected 
in reading ; the middle pause should be used in its 
stead ; and the rest or full pause should not be 
introduced till the afl|ual winding up of all the 
sentences which have vblose relation to each other 
in continuing or carrying out the sense to its climax 
or perfect close. 

Take the following sentences, with their gram' 
matical punctuation, as an — 

EXOEPLB. 

Logicians maj reason about ab^ractions, but the 
great mass of mankind can never feel an interest in 
them. They must have images. 

Now here the second short sentence is intimately connected 
with, and, in its relation to the sense, forms part of the first ; 
in fajct, it completes and closes the proposition which the first 
sentence opened and began. Yet it is divided from that first 
sentence (with which, in its relation to the sense, it is so inti- 
matelj connected) by the grammatical fuS-stop or period ; and 
yet the close of the whole proposition contained in these two 
sentences admits, in grammatical punctuation, of no greater 
division from what may follow, in support and illustration of 
that proposition, than the same periock or fuU-stop, which has 
been abready used to separate the tu?o parts of the whole pro' 
position. This is iUogical. The two sentences should thus be 
relatively marked and read with rhetorical pause : — 

Logicians may reason about abstractions,*^- but the 
great mass of mankind** can never feel an interest in 
Uiem*'- They must have images. • 



RELATION OF SENTBNCBS. IS 

For furtiher illustration, I give the following sentences, 
marked both grammaticallj and rhetorically^ hj which it will 
be seen that the period or Jutt-stop is frequentlj used when 
the middle pause is sufficient, and indeed absolutdj necessaij, 
to keep up the continuity of the sense, or the carrying out of 
an idea ; and that, at HiefvR close of the relation between the 
sentences so divided by the middle pause, and not till then, — 
ibid/uU pause should have place. 

XZAHPLB. 

I say then, walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh. *^- For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the 
one to the other ; so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.**- But if ye be led by the Spirit, ye are not under 
the law.- (GaL v.), 

Now, each of the above sentences is intimately connected 
with the succeeding one. Each is only an amplification and 
illustration of the original proposition, which it serves to 
establish and carry completely out. They cannot therefore 
logically admit of a greater separation by pause than that 
which I have marked above : their final dofe alone can be 
marked with the full pause* 
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4. Long Pause, i , or Bar-rest, 

Marks the close of a subject, or of an important 
division of it. 

It precedet'-^ 

The change from one division of a discourse to another j 
A new train of ideas or course of argument; 
A return from a digression, or from excited declamation 
to calm statement and logical discussion. 

This pause affords an opportonitj to correct the tone or 
pitch of voice, which maj have reached a high range in the 
excitement of earnest argument or intense feeling, and will 
therefore require to be lowered for the relief both of speaker 
and hearer. In this latter regard the long pause is of great 
use and assistance to the reader and the orator. 

The system of Rhetorical Pause deserves the 
student's best attention ; its proper application 
will contribute greatly to the perspicuity and effect 
of his discourse, as well as to his own ease in deli- 
very, by a just economy of breath. 

For observe, all or any of these pausing places 
allow the reader or speaker an opportunity for 
in-spiringy lightly and imperceptibly, so as to supply 
his exhausted respiration by what is called getting, 
or taking breath. This must be done inaudibly, 
or the effect will be unpleasant ; but if the speaker 
perform this process regularly, the lungs will be 
kept full, and he will be entirely relieved from the 
necessity of taxing the throat, which is the resource 
of an unskilful and ill-trained speaker, who finds 
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his lungs collapsed by the exertion of delivering 
seyeral members of a sentence without pause, and 
breath-taking. The throat is thus brought into 
unfair action ; it is subjected to a severe muscular 
strain, a harsh and hoarse quality of voice super- 
venes, and the chest itself suffers from this false and 
impossible method of delivery. In good speech, 
the throat should feel nothing but a vibration; the 
impetus should come from the chest ; the voice is 
formed in the larynx, and the mouth and arched 
palate are the sounding board only. No man can 
speak with any force or tone when his lungs are in 
a state of collapse from the previous expulsive 
action of the breath, any more than a pair of bellows 
can be kept blowing the fire, except by taking in 
air as well as forcing it out. Now this action of 
the bellows must be kept in view on the pause 
which gives the opportunity to open the closed 
valve ; and this simple means will entirely prevent 
the exhaustion so frequently following the exertion 
of a service with a sermon. Confirmatory of this, 
I have the assurance of two reverend gentlemen, 
who read with me, that having become habituated 
to the practice of this method, they now perform 
two services a day without fatigue, whereas they 
had before always found even one to be a great 
eflTort. 

The next thing to attend to is the carriage of 
the voice from point to point, to the close or cadence ; 
that is, the sustaining its tone where there is no 
motive for a change of pitch, either to mark a point 
in the sense, or for melody ; and the proper and 
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easj change of pitch where the sense or feeling 
requires variation, or for the closing cadence of a 
line or sentence. 

In solemn and measured reading and speaking, 
the voice moves, or should move, on a level tone, 
rising with the progress of the sense, by tones, or 
even semitones, till it reach the highest point of 
incompletion of the sense (that point, after which 
all that follows goes, as it were, to wind up the 
sense to a conclusion), on which highest point of 
incomplete sense, there will be an ascent of a third ; 
the whole close of the sense being marked with a 
descent of a third. Thus : — 

When the wicked man*^ tarneth away from the wickedness 
that he hath committed,(*) and doeth that which is lawfid 
and right,(^) he shall save his soul aliycC) 

From the opening to (*) the sense is in process of forma- 
tion, trayelling up a ladder as it were ; at (>) it has reached 
its first degree of incompletion, which must he marked bj the 
rise of a tone in pitch ; at (^) it has reached its highest point 
of incompletion, after which, all that follows must go to wind 
up and close ; and this highest point of suspended sense 
(when, if the voice should be arrested, the hearer would be 
left in expectation of the result; that is, of the dose of the 
sense,) must be marked with a rise in pitch of a third; and 
the whole close of the sense at (') must be marked with a 
descent in pitch of a third. But if the words from (0 to (^ 
were omitted, and the sentence stood thus, — 

When the wicked man tumeth awaj from the wickedness 
that he hath committed, he shall save his soul, 

In that case, the word committed, being the highest 
of suspended or incomplete sense-^immediatelj 
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preceding the formation of complete sense wonld 
be the word on which the ascent of a third would 
take place ; and that part of the sentence would be 
divided from the closing part by the middle pause. 
(See ant^ Pause.) 

Next as to Cadence : 

By a natural law of antithesis, the pitch and 
cadence which in speech mark a negative sentence 
(mind, not the negative particle, but the negative 
sense) are diametrically opposite to the pitch and 
cadence that mark an affirmative sense : so inter- 
rogative pitch and cadence are also the direct 
opposite of affirmative. 

The negative and interrogative pitch is high, and 
the cadence is an ascending cadence of a third, a 
fifth, or an octave, according to the intensity of the 
question, or the denial. 

Whereas, the affirmative pitch and cadence are 
respectively low, and descending by thirds, fifths, 
or octaves. 

Thus let any one say naturally : 

I did not ask 70a for a book^ bnt for a penknife ; 

he will find that on the word book (the thing nega- 
tived) his voice ran upwards either a tone, or a 
third, according to the degree of force that he put 
into his denial ; and that on the word penknife (the 
thing affirmed) his voice descended in pitch and 
cadence exactly in the same proportion. 
So, if he asks this question : 

Pid you say 70a wanted a book f 
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the same ascending cadence takes place as in the 
negative. And in the affirmative answer : 

Yes, I said I wanted a book, 

the descending cadence has place. 

Now the reason of this is, that the ascending 
cadence leaves a sense of ijicompleteness on the ear ; 
and the negation of any one thing, or one part of a 
proposition, is incomplete in itself, (that is, the 
whole sense is not expressed ; something remains 
behind,) till the affirmation of some other thing, or 
the other part of the proposition comes in to com- 
plete the whole and entire meaning : and this com- 
pleteness is marked by the descending cadence, 
which leaves the ear satisfied, and with a sense of 
completeness and finish. 

So an interrogation leaves the sense open, and to 
he completed by the answer ; and is marked, there- 
fore, by the ascending cadence. 

Examples. 

Is not the life more than meat f and the body than rai- 
ment f (Matth. vi.) 

Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles f 

Exceptions by force op Emphasis. 

The only exceptions to this are when the negation 
is emphatic, in which case low pitch and the de- 
scending cadence will mark the negation, the em- 
phasis controlling and overbearing the ordinary 

rule, as 

I did not want a book. 

And in interrogations which are asked by an in- 
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terrogative pronoun or adverb, the same force 
overbears the ordinary rule, as 

Who said 80 ? 
Why did he come ? 
Where did he go ? 

So in the following : — 

Which of yon by taking thonght can add one cubit to hifl 
stature f And why take ye thonght for raiment f (Matth. vi.) 

These follow the exception, and are read with 
the descending third. 

Hence it will follow that strings or series of 
negations are to be read with an vpward or cls- 
cending cadence. Thus, in 1 Cor. xiii. : 

Charity snffereth long, and is hind. 

This being affirmative, would require the descending cadence; 
but the negations which follow would require the ascending 
cadence on the words italicised: 

Charity envieih not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up (and so following). 

But, for melody and variety's sake, in this case, 
where there is a long string of negations, a good 
reader will divide the whole series into two groups, 
making a closing or descending cadence on the last 
word of each group, on the word underlined : the 
words italicised are to have the ascending third : 

1st Group. — Charity envieih not ; charity vannteth not itself 
is not puffed up ; 

2d Group. — Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, thinketh n o evil ; 

Now in practice, I have observed that these 

c3 
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several negations are usually read as if they were 
affirmations ; that is, with the descending cadence 
that marks an affirmation, and closes the sense ; 
which is direcdy in the teeth of the natural 
antithesis in pitch between negative and affirma- 
tive sense. 

In verse 6 of the same chapter, we have a negation 
and an affirmation opposed, which will follow the 
rule ; the negation ascending, and the affirmation 
descending : 

Bejoiceth not in iniquity, bat rejoiceth in the troth; 

thus making the antithesis complete by opposition 
of pitch and cadence, which is just the rationale of 
the natural law of speech in this matter, and which, 
if in reading we do not mark, our style will be 
monotonous and meaningless. 

So, all the following interrogatives require the 
ascending cadence of the third ; except the opening 
interrogation, which is asked by the pronoun trAo, 
and which, under the exception for force already 
stated, takes a low pitch : 

Who shall separate us from the cross o f Christ ? 

The following have the ascending pitch of a third ; the last 
(the sword) reaching to SLffth in ascent : — 

Shall tribtdation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or the sword f 



For the purpose of making a climax of force on the 
word sword (as if to say or even the sword itself)^ 
word might receive the descending cadence of 
or a Jifthy reading all the others as before, 



"Y 
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thus : (this would be under the power of emphasis, 
hereafter explained). 

Shall tribukition, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or the sword ? 

(See post, Series.) 

Hence we gather that an ascent of a semi-tone, 
or a single tone, marks the sense in its progress 
step by step up the ladder to the apex of its 
incompleteness, at which point the ascending 
cadence of a third or a ^fth on any word conveys 
the idea of the most unfinished state of the sense ; 
denotes something immediately to follow, either 
expressed or implied, that would complete the 
sense : and finally, the descending cadence of a third 
or fifth conveys the idea that the sense is closed 
and perfected. 

The ascending cadence of a third I shall mark 
by italicising the word that is to receive it ; the 
descending cadence by a heavy line under the 
word, thus: 

For if the tmmpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself for the battle ? 

Now this sentence, which if you have read it cor- 
rectly (and you must read every example, not merely 
with your eye, but aloud, with your voice, to your 
own ear), this sentence has two cadences, the as-^ 
Cending and descending, and the course of the voice 
upon it up to the ascending third, and back de- 
Bcending a third, might be thus marked to the 
eye :— 

c 3 
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Sound 




For*^ ^ Battle. 



And these, in fact, are the main points of a very 
great number of sentences, that consist of an 
opening and a close ; the unfinished part, or what 
we will call, for distinction's sake, the hypothesis of 
the sentence, and its conclitsion; and in every such 
case, the hypothesis takes the upward movement or 
ascending cadence, the conclusion takes the down- 
ward movement or descending cadence. Let us 
put a few very distinct examples of this : 

{Hypothesis) If the world is not the work of chance^ 
(^Conclusion) it mast have had an intelligent maker. 

(Hypothesis) Those who have the fewest resources in themselves, 
( Conclusion) naturally seek the food of their self-love elsewhere. 

With the middle pause, and the ascending cadence 
on the closing word of the hypothesis, the courso- 
and progress of the sense of such sentences as the 
above is made most distinct to the ear and mind of 
the auditor. If, besides, the speaker take advantage 
of the pause to heep his chest full by inspiring, he 
will make his closing cadence on the conclusion 
with great force and effect, and so avoid a prevalent 
fault in pulpit-reading, that of letting the voice sink 
and grow inaudible at the close of every sentence. 
Every one's experience must tell him how common 
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this is, and how painful it is to a congregation, who 
are left often in utter darkness as to the closing 
words ; and consequently the full sense of the sen- 
tence is enfeebled when it should be strongest, 
that is, in the climax of its meaning. 

Now, remembering and carrying out all the rules 
for pause before given, and bearing in mind parti- 
cularly the middle pause, and ascending cadence on 
the last word of the hypothesis, and the descending 
cadence at the close of the conclusion, let him go 
through the following practice : 

Hypothesis and Conclusion. 

(The hypothesis marked in Italics for as-cending third : the 
conclusion underlined for de-scending cadence.) 
Now there are diversities of giftsj but the same Spirit. 

And there are differences of administration, but the same 
Lord. 1 Cor. xii. 4, 5. 

Note, that when there is an emphatic point in either part of 
the sentence, it is on that word that the ascending or descending 
third will fall, as : — 

For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily^ eateth and 
drinketh damnatio n to himself. — (Ibid, viii) 

He that speaketh in an unknown tongue, edifieth himself ; 
bat he that prophesieth, edifieth the church, — (Ibid, xiv.) 

Conditional Sentences ob Qualified 
Affirmations. 

It follows from what has gone before that the 
addition of a condition to an affirmation, so quali- 
fying it as to leave it in doubt as it were, will re- 
quire the ascending third to mark the uncertainty 
raised bj the condition attached, re-opening the 

C 4 
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question ; for if the condition be not fulfilled, the 
affirmative is negatived, and the whole proposition 
falls to the ground. 

EXAUFLES. 

He said he would call, if you would consent to see him. 
Doctrines most be embodied, before they can excite strong 

public Jeeling. 

This man might have been set at liberty, if he had not 

appealed unto Casar, — Aets. xxvi. 

In all these and similar cases the affirmative part 
of the sentence takes the cfescending cadence of a 
third ; the condition attached takes the ascending 
third. 

Loose Sentences and Periods. 

I need not, of course, define the distinction 
between a loose sentence and a period. The rule 
for reading a loose sentence is, to make a closing 
or descending cadence where the sense closes, 
although an addition may follow; provided that 
addition be not manifestly a qualifioation^ or a 
modification of what went before. 

ExAMPLBs OF Loose Sentences. 

(The close of the sense by the descending third is marked by 
the heayy line nnder the word.) 

Knowledge and human power are synonymons, since the 
ignomace of the cause frustrates th e effect. 

For nature is only subdued by submission, and that which 
in contemplative philosophy corresponds with the cause^ in 
practical science becomes the rule.— (Bacon, Koy. Org., lib. 
j.3.) 
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Here it is manifest that at the words marked with 
heavy lines the sense is complete ; what follows is 
an addition, not a qualification, and therefore the 
descending third has place ; but at the word cause 
in the second sentence, the sense is incomplete 
(hypothetical), and therefore the ascending third 
has place. 

A PRAOTICB IN LOOSB SeNTSNCBS. 

(Observe correct paases as before.) 

The sole caose and root of almost every defect in the 
sciences is this : that whilst we falsely admire and extol the 

powers of the human mind, we do not search for its real 
helps. — (Bacon.) 

Unlimited power is apt to cormpt the minds of those who 
possess it, and where law ends, tyranny begins. 

The following is Dr. Whately's example of a 
loose sentence, (" Elements of Khetoric," Part m. 
c. ii. §. 12) : — 

We came to onr journey's end, — at last, — with no small 
difficulty, — after much f&tigue, — through deep roads, and 
bad weather. 

In this sentence, as Dr. Whately observes, there 
are no less than five places, marked by dashes ( — ), 
at any one of which the sentence might be termi- 
nated, so as to be grammatically perfect. But a 
good reader would read this sentence, loose as it is, 
in such a manner as to make it seem compact to 
the ear, tottis teres atque rotundus, thus: ascending 
in pitch on the italicised words, and descending on 
those underlined : 

We came to onr journey's end at lasif with no small diffi* 
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cnlty; after much fatigue, through deep roadSf and bad 
weather. 

Supposing, on the other hand, that the dashes 
marked by Dr. Whately indicate a pause and fall 
of the voice at each dash, then we should have the 
sentence delivered in the very perfection of bad 
reading, all jagged, and broken up into scattered 
members, disjecta membra ; and this is exactly the 
mode in which some persons read habitually, from 
want of a just carriage of the voice. 

In reading a loose sentence like the above, we 
should divide it so as to throw together such cir- 
cumstances as will make up a compact whole in the 
first part ; and separate it from the other details 
or circumstances in the second or other clauses, 
which are less bound up with the main fact in 
narration, or in the proposition laid down, or in the 
main idea conveyed. 

So, in the following : — 

Borne and Athens were two cities, set on a hill, that could 
not be hid, and that everywhere met the eye of history . 

Now it is true there is complete sense at 

Bome and Athens were two cities ; 

bat not the complete sense intended; for the words that follow 

are essential to the idea to be conveyed. We must therefore 

read 

Rome and Athens were two cities, set on a hill ; 

We must close the sense at this point, or we should connect 
it with the word and idea immediately following, and imply 
that Bome and Athens were two cities, set on a hUl that 
could not be hid : 
The ^nse is again closed at hid, which is the emphasis of 

the idea ; and the descending cadence marks the climax of 
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the whole idea intended to be conveyed by the separate 
members. 

EZAMPLB OF Two SeNTBNOBB ; THE FIRST ▲ FeBIOI>» 
THB SECOND ▲ LOOSE SeNTEKCE. 

' The human mind is often so awkward and ill-regulated, in 
the career of invention, that it is at first diffident, and then 
despises itself. For it appears at first incredible that any such 

discovery should be made; and when it has been made, it 

appears incredible that it should so long have escaped man's 
research. — (Bacon.) 

A general remark is to be made and observed in 
the reading of verses of Scripture and Psalms, on 
the common and faulty practice of letting the voice 
fall eitber, or both, at the colon or semi-colon, 
marked in the middle of a verse, or at the close of 
the verse itself when the sense does not close at such 
points. The voice must be kept up ; not necessarily 
raised in pitch, but kept up, at least; to indicate 
the suspended sense. This is very remarkable in 
the following verse of the Second Psalm : — 

I give it pointed as it is in the Common Prayer 
Book; if read accordingly, the sense is entirely 
destroyed. 

Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and so ye perish from the 
right way Q) : if his wrath be kindled, (yea, but a little,) (*) 
blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 

Now if the voice be allowed to fall at (*), where 

there is a colon, the following phrase, before the 

parenthesis, will be referred to ('), and it will 

involve this absurd reading, viz. :— . 

If his wrath be kindled,'bles8ed are all they that put their 
tmstinhim; 
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sed aliter, non I as if their being blessed depended 
upon the kindling of his wrath ! 

The true reading is — 

Kiss the Son lest he be angry Q) ; and so, je perish from 

the right way ('), (") if htg wrath be kindled^ (*) yea but a 
little ; (*) blessed are all tha/ that put their trust in him. 

At (^) a closing cadence of a third with middle 
pause ; so at (') the same with a short pause only ; 
and on the attached condition (see Com>iTiONAL 
Sentences) the sense is re-opened by the ascent of 
a thirdy and the following phrase {*) is emphatic 
with descending cadence ; and (') what follows is 
an independent member added. 

Analyse and read the foUowiDg, as it is marked, in italics 
for ascending thirds, and nnderlined for descending cadences 
of thirds : where the "2 (sharp) is used before a word it will 
indicate that the voice is to be kept up in pitch (a tone or 
semi-tone only), and where the b (flat) is used, it will indicate 
a descent of a tone or semi-tone only, not a full cadence in 
either case. 

St. Matth. ix. 1, marked and analysed. 

Jesus entered into a ^ ship, and passed ft over, and came 
into his own city. And behold, they brought to him a man 

sick of the palsy, (*) lying on a bed. (*) And Jesus, seeing 
their faith, said unto the sick of the ^ palsy, Son, be of good 
cheer, (■) thy sins be forgiven thee. And behold, certaui of 
the scribes said within K themselves, This man blasphemetlu 
And \) Jesus, knowing their thoughts, K said ; Wherefore 

(*) This an emphatic predicate; and must be read so: the 
following (^) lying on a bed, is simply an additional com- 
p ement of the predicate; and is read in apposition with it. 
(3e0 post, A ppofliTiow.) (*) Sense open here connecting it 
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think 76 evil i n yonr hearts ? For whether is easier to K saj, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee,*^- or to say, t Arise, and walk. 
But that ye/may know*^ that the Son of man hath power on 
earth^ to forgive sins (then saith he to the sick of the palsy) 
(^) Arise, take up thy hedy and go unto thine house. And 
he^(^) arose, and departed to his house. Bat when the mul- 
titude saw it they marvelled, (^ and glorified God, who had 
given such power unto men. 

Pabekthesis. 

Parenthesis, and parenthetical interruptions of 
the sense, require to be distinguished from the main 
body of the sentence by a change of pitch and time. 

Therefore : 

1. A parenthesis must have its commencement and continu- 
ance indicated by a change to a somewhat lower tone of voice 
and a quicker movement ; and the close of the parenthesis is 
marked by a return to the same time and pitch as the sense 
had at the point immediately preceding the parenthesis ; so 
that, — 

2. If the sense be interrupted by parenthesis, its close shall 
be marked with the ascending third ; if the sense be complete, 
the parenthesis shall be closed with the descending cadence. 

Examples. 

1. Parenthesis interrupting the sense. 

The law — ^having a shadow of good things to come, and 
not the very image of those things, — can never, with those 

(^) See post, Pabekthesib. (^) The pronoun he is em- 
phatic here ; to distinguish it as referring not to the last speaker, 
the Saviour, but to the other person spoken to. (See post, 
Kbgessart Emphasis). Therefore, too, the pause is made 
after the pronoun, and what follows is read together, without 
pause, as the predicate of the subject. ("} Emphatic effect; 
wonder at the miracle. 
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sacrifices which they offer year by year continually^ make the 
comers thereunto perfect: for, &c. — Heb. x. L 

I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether 
in the body I cannot tell, or out of the body, I cannot tell ; 
God knoweth); such an one caught up to the third heaven. 
— 2 Cor. xii. 2. 

[Here the sense being open, and interrupted at years ago, 
where the parenthesis begins, the word knoweth, which ends 
the parenthetical interruption, will have the ascending pitch 
too, God being made emphatic : and the same of the verse 
which follows this, in the same form.] 

Parenthesis in addition to, without a suspension 
of the sense, should rather be called a Catathesis 
and be marked with the closing cadence. 

Examples. 
Now, the works of the flesh are manifest, — ^which are these 
&c. 
These are they which are not defiled with women, for they 

are virgins. — Bev. xiv. 

Catathetical addition, requiring ascending ca- 
dence : 

As many as desire to make a show in the flesh, they con- 
strain you to be circumcised ; only lest they shoM suffer 

persecution for the cross of Christ, — (Gal. vi.) 

Accent. — Emphasis. 
Accent and emphasis are so nearly allied, that it 
is scarcely possible to separate them ; for accent is, 
as I use the word here, a stress or impulse of sound 
on the syllable of a word (in music, on the bar- 
note) ; and emphasis is a change of pitch, together 
with an increased stress or impulse of sound on a 
word, or several words, which stress or impulse 
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must of necessity be made on the acute syllable of 
such words. 

But individual single words, that, uttered alone, 
have an accent of their own, may lose that accent 
in combination with other words, under the force 
of the rhythmical accentuation of the other com- 
bined words or of the emphasis on those words, or 
any of them. Thus if you say with force : — 

This book is mine, that, yours: 

the words marked with accents are evidently the 
emphatic words ; and though the two words hook 
and is have individually, when uttered alone, 
an accent, — as h6ok^ U^ — yet they have no accen- 
tuation in the place where they stand ; being over- 
borne by the relative accent and emphasis of the 
other words, which carry the force of the decla- 
ration. 

Now this relative accentuation is a most impor- 
tant point in reading and speaking ; that is, the 
depriving unimportant words, — I mean unimpor- 
tant, either as particles, or in their relation to the 
sense, — of their individual proper accentuation, 
and, as it were, merging them in the force of the 
accompanying accented words. This is what is 
meant by Hamlet when he directs the player to 

** Speak the speech as I pronounced it to yon, trippingly on 
the tongue ;" 

which glib, tripping effect cannot be attained by a 
staccatoed accentuation of each individual word. 
It is necessary, therefore, to acquire a habit of 
grouping the accents in such a manner as to present 
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phrases and members between sbort pauses or rests, 
as one-word-with-several'Ctccents, There are in- 
deed several single words which have a first and 
secondary accent, as — » 



Mmti — ^plicity 
Indi — ^Yidual 
Oira-g^ion 
Intimi — dation 
Compli— cation. 



Im — ^placable 

Im — p^netra— bilitj 

Im — practica — ^bilitj 

Un'ob-s^g 

Inob — trusiveness, &c 



So the following and similar phrases should be 
uttered as one word, with its accents, as marked : 

Plurality — of— worlds, 
Impatience-^-of— control, 
UniYersality— of— experience, 
and not 

; Plurality of worlds, 

Impatience of control, 
Universality of experience. 

Many readers, indeed most readers, fall into a 
vicious habit of giving equal force of accent to 
almost every word in a phrase or sentence, which 
gives a ponderous and staccato style to their 
utterance; falling on the ear in sledge-hammer 
strokes of sound, quite the reverse of going trip- 
pingly on the tongue. 

Bemember, therefore, that between the short 
rests (see ant^. Pause, Short pause), all the words 
are to be uttered as one word with several accents, 
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tripi»ng ligbily over the relatirelj unaccented 
words ; not therefore harrying, keeping dne time. 
Then read the following as accented, and put 
together by hyphens : — 

Rejoice-in-the-Lord alway,** 

And-again-I say. 

Rejoice. 

The-Lord>i8 at-hand.*^ 

Be-careful-for-nothing. 

This-is-the-record-of-John,** 

When-the-JewS'Sent-priests and Levites^^ 

from-Jerasalem-to*ask'>him^ 

Who-art*thoa ? 

Yon observe that this gronping of the accents, — 
this relative accentuation, — gives a sort of rhyth- 
mical flow to the language of even prose ; and it is 
essential to the reading of verse, which in English 
depends not on longs and shorts, but on a metrical 
arrangement of heavy and light syllables, either in 
common or triple time, as — 

I Vital I spark-of | heavenly | fiame*^ 

Quit I oh I I quit this | mortal | frame !*^ 

In which the first line is of four bars, the second 
of five bars^ of common time. 

f '*The I princes ap | plaad with a | furious | joy*t 
fAnd the | king seized a | flambeau with | zeal to 

des I troy.** 

Two verses in triple time of fL^^ bars each* 
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Observe that in the second of these two lines the 
word seizedy which has a strong independent accent 
of its own, has, in its association with the other 
words in the bar, no relative accentuation. Accent 
the word seized, and the first word And, and you 
will change the whole rhjt^iunical movement :— < 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy^ 

which is exactly the false method on which some 
read. 

Now it is on this principle of relative accentua- 
tion that prose-reading must be conducted, to a 
considerable extent, so as to mark the movement of 
the language in common or triple time, as either 
time shall prevail, and as it changes from one to 
the other. This method gives a rhythmical flow 
to all speech, is a great help and ease to a reader 
or speaker, (for regulated rhythmical movement, 
as walking or marching in timcy for example, is 
much easier than irregular action, which fatigues,) 
and is pleasing to the ear of the auditor. 

Bead the following, marking the accents, and no 
others, and the triple time : — 

f In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, J and the Word ^ was God. 

The time, you observe, changes to common time 
on the last five words (which would make two bars) 
by force of the stress (for emphasis) on the word 
flra.9, which is the correct reading of the passage. 

This matter of accentuation is of great importance, 
too, in giving energy to delivery ; for the impulsion 
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of voice on the accents not only aids In carrying 
the reader on by impetus, but, by its stroke upon 
the ear, raises and keeps up the auditor's attention. 
It is the tf^t^i-accentuation, or no accentuation of 
the ponderous and monotonous reader — who gives 
you no distinction of light and shade, as it were, 
by impulse and remission of voice on the heavy and 
light syllables in their relative accentuation — that 
wearies the ear, and makes it almost physically 
impossible for the auditor to give his attention to 
the drone-like reader : 

Male si mandata loqneris 
Ant dormitabo, ant ridebo. — Hor» 

Emphasis. 

" Perspicuity," Dr. Whately justly remarks*, " is 
the first requisite of style, not only in rhetorical, 
but in all compositions." 

Now, rhetorical compositions are intended for 
delivery — they are to be' addressed to the mind 
through the ear ; and it will, consequently be in- 
sufficient that the style of the composition be per- 
spicuous in itself, if that perspicuity be destroyed 
by want of perspicuity in delivery : that is, if the 
just and perfect meaning of the written language 
be lost, confused, or enfeebled by the weak, confused, 
or unintelligent elocution of the orator. Still 
worse, if the meaning of the written language be 
absolutely perverted by the false reading of the 
speaker. 

** With a view to perspicuity in delivery, the great 

* Elements of Bhetoric. 
D 2 
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point,** says Dr. Whately, "is that the reader 
should appear to understand what he reads. But," 
he adds, " it is not enough that he should himself 
actually understand it, it is possible, notwithstand- 
ing, to read it as if he did not.** 

!Now, there can be very little doubt that the per* 
son whom Dr. Whately cites as having pronounced 
the passage (Mark iv. 21), "Is a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel or under a bed," " as 
if there were no other alternative,* -^ihere can be 
scarcely a doubt that this faUe'reader perfectly. 
understood the passage himself y though, in reading 
it, he so perverted its meaning to his hearers : 
" and yet," says Dr. Whately, " the emphasis was 
laid on the right words," 

What emphasis ? Why, of course, a false evci" 
'phsisis, if any ; and, consequently, the stronger that 
emphasis, being false, the more emphatic and 
decided the perversion of the meaning ! 

Dr. Whately's direction, then, for a good Elocu- 
tion, — viz., "rcarf as if you understood what you 
are reading,** — is clearly insufficient : it is of no 
more value towards perspicuity in Elocution, than 
such a direction as " understand what you are about 
to write yourself, and then write so that your readers 
may understand you,** would be available towards 
producing perspicuity in composition: it only 
amounts to saying, in other words, "6c perspicuous." 
— But how ? 

For perspicuity and force, therefore, it becomes 
necessary to understand the nature of emphasis 
thoroughly; to see its power; and to define its 
action and effect. 
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I define emphasis as of two kinds : — 

1. Necessary Emphasis. 

2. Arbitraby Emphasis. 

1. Necessary Emphasis is the emphasis or stress 
which the meaning intended to be conveyed requires 
to be placed on some particular word; and the 
transfer of which stress to some other word would 
change the point of the meaning. 

2. Arbitrary Emphasis is the stress or force 
which a speaker, of his own will, places on any 
word ; and expresses, not the force or point of the 
sense so much as the force and intensity of his own 
intention, feeling, energy, concentrated on the idea 
or the word arbitrarily emphasised. 

1. Neoessary Emphasis. 

Necessary emphasis is made by transferring the 

pitch or cadence, high or low, ascending or 

descending, to the word conveying the point of 

meaning necessary to be marked. Thus by making 

an ascending third (the pitch and cadence due to 

an interrogative sentence) on any one of the words 

in the following question, the point of the question 

will be changed : — 

Did yoa ride home to-day ? 
Did you ride home to-day ? 
Did yoa ride, &c (to the end). 

So in the answer with the opposite afirmatiye 
pitch and cadence (descending third): — 

I rode home to-day^ 

I rode home to-day, &c. (to the end). 

d3 
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EXAMPLES OP NECESSARY EBfPHASIS. 

(The ascending third is marked in italics ; the 
descending third is underlined.) 

Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crncify your King? The 
Chief Priests answered, we have no King but Caesar. (St. 
John xix.) """^""" 

I think myself happy, King Agrippa, because I shall 
answer for myself this day before thee, touching all the 
things whereof I am accused of the Jews. (Acts xxvi. 2.) 

It is manifest that the emphasis here marked is 
the correct emphasis, and the just reading of the 
passage, though I have never yet heard it so read 
in the church ; and this is an instance of the point- 
less and listless waj in which the Scripture is so 
frequently read. For what is St. Paul happy ? 
What is it that meets his wish ? Clearly that he 
is not to plead his cause before the Roman go- 
vernor Festus alone, who is ignorant of Jewish 
customs, but that he has the advantage of being 
judged by King Agrippa ; and why^ the next verse 
tells us, — 

Because I know thee to be expert in all customs and 
questions which are among the Jews. 

Clearly, therefore, the emphasis in the preceding 
verse is on the pronoun thee, which holds the 

point and force of the sense. 

Then Agrippa said onto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian ! 

This appears to me to be the obvious reading, and the best 
emphasis on this exclamation of Agrippa ; who, upon Paul's 
asking him if he believes the prophets, and then not waiting 
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for, but anticipating his answer hj adding, I know that thou 
b^ievest, — declares, Thou almost persuadest me to adopt 
rour belief, and become a Christian. 



The following reading of Agrippa*s exclamation has, how- 
ever, and not without some reason, been suggested: — 
Almost thou persuadest me (quasi, **eTen me**) to be a 

Christian. 

But I confess I prefer the first reading given, because it 
subordinates the individual to the principle, and makes the 
conversion to Christianity the great point in the king's 
mind, and not the lesser one of his own particular conversion; 
as if that were to be considered more marvellous than the 
conversion of any other man. 

So in the first epistf^ of St. John : — 

That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, 



which we have seen-with-our-eves, 
which we have looked-upon, 

and our hands«have handled *' of the word-of-life. 

All these phrases have necessary emphasis upon 
them, with downward pitch of a third, implying 
as follows : — 

That which was (not recently) but from the 
very beginning ; which we have (not merely been 
told at secondhand) but have heard, and so forth ; 
all which parenthetical introductions are implied 
by the emphasis I have given above. 

Necessary emphasis must mark and designate 
particular objects and facts that are the main 
features of a narration or a picture, scene, &c. 
Thus:— 

D4 
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And when Panl had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid 
them on the fire, there came a viper oat of the heat, and 

fastened on his hand. (Acts xxviil«;, 

[Here, eyidenlljr the points are the vjper and Paul's hand. 

All the rest is subordinate ; so that there iviU be a descend* 
ing third on viper, an ascent of one tone on heat (because 

the sense is no^ to be completed there, though it might be) and 
a final closing cadence of a descending third or fifth on 
hand.' 



So in the following negations, requiring an as- 
cending third, the change by emphasis will be on 
the italicised words which convey the point of the 
negations: (see ant^, Negations.) 

I am not mad, most noble Festns, but, &c. (Acts zxvL) 

[Here the word mad takes exactly the same 
emphasis as it would if one were to say, '^ I am not 
tnad, but most calm."] 

For I am persuaded that none of these things are hidden 
from him ; for this thing was not done in a comer. — Ibid. 

[Quasi, — this thing was not done in a corner^ 
but in the face of day.] 

Necessary emphasis, then, is made by making 
the change of pitch ascending or descending (by 
thirds or fifths) on the word which points the 
meaning. 

2. Arbitrabt Emphasis. 

Arbitrary emphasis, on the other hand, dictated 
by the force of the speaker's will, intensity, energy, 
is always made with the c/escending third or fifth, 



vliatever be the form of the sentence, affirmative^ 
Begative, or interrogative. 

If I ask 70U simply, on hearing jou express 
some sentiment or opinion other than I expected 
from you, 

Can yoa entertun such an opinion as thatf 

I should utter it as an interrogation, with £»« 
cending pitch of a third on the word that, which 
is the point of the inquiry, viz., whether thai is 
really your opinion. 

But if after expressing an obnoxious opinion or 
sentiment, you strongly re-affirmed it, insisted on 
it, and upheld it violently ; and I wished to ex- 
press my repugnance, abhorrence, utter rejection 
of such an opinion or sentiment (whatever it might 
be), and I were to use the same form of words and 
interrogation, they would be marked by an arbi- 
trary emphasis (the emphasis of my feeling and 
will), and would be uttered with a strong impulse 
of voice on cauj and the descending stroke of a 
tihird on the word that : thus,— 

Can yon entertain snch an opinion a s that I 

not asked as a question expecting a reply, but pat 
as a positive expression of feeUng in an interroga- 
tive form of words only ; as if one should say, 

Ig it •posBJble you can hold snch an opinion as that ! I 
sm surprised and indignant at it 

So in an ordinary negation without force, 

I did not say so ; 
70a would utter it with an ascent of a tone, or at 
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most of a third on the word so ; but if your denial 
were disbelieved, and you wished to put that denial 
beyond dispute, you would give it, 

I did not 8&y so I 

with the descending third (strongly accented) on 
the negative particle, on which you would con- 
centrate the energy of your denial. 

Sometimes this arbitrary emphasis may be placed 
with effect even on a conjunction, or other ordi- 
narily unimportant word, to which it will lend an 
intention and particular significance, as. 

You may follow your own course, if you please, but ^ you 
will take the consequences of your own obstinacy ; 

as if one should say, but mark ! I warned t/ou. 

This arbitrary emphasis introduced into a de- 
claratory sentence, and placed on the verb, will 
require an ascending cadence on the words that 
follow, thus : 

In the prosecution of a yirtuons enterprise, a brave man 
despises danger and difficulty. 

This, uttered with an ascending cadence on enter- 
prise, and a descending cadence on difficulty, is a 
mere truism : if you wish utterly to repudiate the 
idea of being stopped in any proposed enterprise 
(the subject suppose, of a debate) by the difficulties 
and dangers that are ostentatiously arrayed against 
it, you would express your feeling of contempt for 
the cowardice or want of resolution that could be 
daunted by them, in the same words, but with an 
introduced arbitrary emphasis, thus: — 
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In the prosecution of a yirtuous enterprise, a brave man 
despises *^ danger and difficulty. 

And this arbitrary emphasis and force on the word 
despises (in which your own resolution is ex- 
pressed), wonld force an ascent of a third on the 
following phrase. 

Arbitrary emphasis is sometimes cumulative, 
that is, accumulated on several words in suc- 
cession, — 

I tell yon I will not do it; nothing on earth should per- 
suade me. 

These words strongly accented (grave accent) 
with low pitch, imply the strongest expression of, 
antagonistic will, one with which a contest seems 
hopeless. 

But the continued and frequent use of this 
arbitrary emphasis is to be avoided, not only as 
unpleasing to the ear, but as tending, from repe- 
tition, to defeat its very object. A continued 
staccato style, a succession of sledge-hammer blows 
upon the ear, is very harassing, and deadens 
attention. Belief of hard and soft, heavy and 
light sounds, are as necessary to elocution and 
good reading as are light and shade to a picture. 
JNfon semper tendit arcum Apollo ; nor should the 
orator be always straining after eflfect by violent 
arbitrary emphasis. This is the prevailing vice of 
a certain kind of pulpit-speaking, that in its 
greatest excess deserves and obtains the odious 
distinction of ranting. Ranting is loud speech^ with 
continued arbitrary emphasis^ without rhythm by 
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relative accentaation, and devoid of sense for want 
of observing the just necessary emphasis ; so that 
the whole delivery becomes a cataract of confused 
and wearying percussive sounds ; vox et prmterea 
nihiL 

Some special categories in which the necessary 
emphasis "must be marked particularly :—i 

Antithesis — Apposition. 

As Dr. Whately justly observes (" Elements of 
Rhetoric," Part m. c. ii. §. 14), " This figure (an- 
tithesis) is calculated to add greatly to energy. 
Everything is rendered more striking by contrast ; 
and almost every kind of subject-matter affords 
materials for contrasted expression." And he thus 
proceeds to give many valuable hints and in- 
structions as to framing the antithesis. 

But a written composition of the highest force 
may be enfeebled in effect, and paralyzed by 
defective and unintelligent delivery; and as the 
highest object of rhetoric, as an art, must be to 
form a fluent and powerful orator, it becomes 
essential to the speaker to be able to mark the 
contrast of ideas and expressions, by contrast of 
pitch or cadence of voice ; otherwise the very 
point of the antithesis may be lost Hence Dr. 
Whateljr's observations on the power and import- 
ance of antithesis in rhetoric, are equally applicable 
to the manifestation of that power in elocution. 
To carry out the analogy fully, I will use tho 
same examples of antithesis which Dr. Whately 
furnishes in his '* Elements of Rhetoric;" and to 
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mark tLe contrast to the eye, I will here and 
henceforth use the acute accent lengthened {^^) 
for the a«-cending thirdy and the grave accent 
lengthened ("*^) for the (2e-scending third. 

The rule to be observed is that words in anti- 
thesis are to have opposite thirds or fifths, upwards 
or downwards. 

EZBRCISB ON ANTITHESIS. 

When reason is against a man, he will be against reason . 

WoFds*^ are the counters of wise men, and the money of 
fools. — Hobbes. 

A fool with jadges ; among fools a jndge^ — Cowper. 

Kon Qt edam vivo^ sed at yivam edo> — QMxnctiUanm 

Persecution is not wrong, hecanse it is crael ; bat crael be* 
MBBe h is wrong . 

On parent knees, a naked, new-bom child*^. 

Weep ings thoa safst,*^ while all aronnd thee smiled | 
So live, liiat, sinking in thy last long sleqi, 

Thoa then mayst smiH whUe aU around Uiee we^. 

Sir W. Jones. 

He who dreads new remedies *^ mast abide old evils . — Bacon. 

Ptol^** is the madnes s of many "^ for the gain of a few. 
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Apposition, on the contrary, is marked by simi- 
larity and identity of pitch on the words in appo- 
sition ; that is, having the same relative meaning. 

(Mark of ascending third ^-"; of descending 
third--) 

EXAMPLES* 

Cleopatra, qneen of Egypt, chose an asp as the means of 
death* 

I reside m London — a magnificent city. 

And now abideth, faith, hope, and charity — ^these throe. 

Is a candle brought to be pat under a bushel, or under a 
Eed? 

Here the ** bushel** and the **bed" are in apposition; each 
being only an individuaUsation of the general idea of conceal' 
ment which would be conveyed by a question in the following 
form:^- 

Is a candle brought to be hidden under anything ? 

In reading, therefore, each individualisation of the same 
general idea receives the same pitch of voice ; and would do 
so whatever were the form of the sentence, whether inter- 
rogative, negative, or declaratory ; that is, the sense would 
govern the pitch on the first word conveying the individual 
idea, and the rest would follow in apposition ; and though 
the general idea were repeated through several individualisa- 
tions, the rule would hold good in all; as thus : — 

Is a candle brought to be hid under a bushel, or under a 

Sed (or a table, or a chair, or in a box). 

No ; it is brought to shine, to give light, to be displayed. 
The answer shows the force of the role in another form. 
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I trust that the above mle and examples have made this 
subject of apposition with relation to pitch and cadence so 
clear, that it would be impossible for any one who may read 
it to be guilty of such a perversion of meaning as Dr. 
Whately's blunderer, who read the original question **as if 
there were no other alternative.'' He read it falsely, thus, 
antithetically s — 

Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a 

bed? 
As in Matthew t. 15. Neither do men light a candle and 

pot it under a bushel, but on a candlestick. 

2. Antithesis. 

or opposition of meaning, requires antithesis of 
pitch and cadence ; that is, — 

RULE. 

Words or clauses in antithesis, or opposition to each other 
take opposite thirds or fifths. 

BXAHFLES. 

He spoke for, not against peace. 

Tobe, ornot tobe. 

As fire 18 opx>osed to water, so is vice to vistuc. 

A wit among lords, a lord among wits. 

Now the Egyptians are men, and not gods, and their 
horses are flesh, not spiriti" (Isaiah xxvi) 

Shall we prefer disease to health ? death to life ? slavery 

to liberty? 

The above are examples of single antithesiSt 
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]X>UBLB A1JITITBS«£L 



In the following, the antithesis is double^ that is, of 
several opposite ideas, and consequently opposite 
pitches. 

BZAMFLX. 

national liberty is directly opposed to the tmldness of 
anarchy, 

(Here rational ia in antithesis to wildness, and liberty to 

anarchy: the thirds on each respectively art therefore ais& 
opposed in pitch.) 

TDRTHEB EXAMPLES. 

If yon seek to make one rich, stndy not to increase his stores, 
hut to diminish his desires. — Seneca, 

The joea^anf complains aloud; the courtier m secret repines. 
In want J what distress! in affluence, what satiety! The ig^ 
norant, through ill-gronnded hope, are disappointed; Che 
knowing, through knowledge, despond. — Young. 

Or, for force, '* the knowing, through knowledge, despond.** 

AH flesh is not the same flesh ; but there is one kind of 
flesh of men^ another flesh of 5eflut9,^- enot/ier of JUfiee^. and 
another ci birdsm 
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V 

There are also celestial ho^es, and bodies terrestrial: but 

the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial 

is another. (1 Cor. xt.) 

Kote also the melody that is produced to the ear by this 
antithetical alternation of thirds; which thus has the effect 
not only of logically increasing the force and power of the 
contrast of ideas, by contrast of pitch, but, at the same time, 
of pleasing the ear by harmonics. 

IMPLIED ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis may be implied, when not expressed; in which 
case the sense is left unfinished (as it were), and, consequently 
is marked with the ascending third, 

EXAMPLES. 

He is a good boy, James. 
(^Implying, that some other boy may be a bad one.) 

Yon ask too much money; I'll give you a sovereign, 
(/inp/^tn^, ** but not any more.") 

I'd gwe twenty pounds for such a horse as that. 
{Implying, "but not for an inferior one,") 

Presumptuous man I the gods take care of Cato! 
{Implying, "more immediately than of other men.") 

Confidence is a plant of slow growth** in an aged bosom. 
{Implying, "whatever it may be in a youthful breast.") 

Grace of manners, charming in every one, is essential to 

princes. 

{Implying, " though not to private individuals, in whom 
it may only be an agreeable accomplishment") 

E 
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If arbitrary emphasis be introduced into anti- 
thesis, in the first part^ it will form an ascending 
third, or even fifth, on to the close of the second 
part of the antithesis ; thus : — 

Fire and water ^ are less opposed than vice and yirtue. 

It is understood, of course, that all antithesis is 
emphatic; it is a strong accident of necessary 
emphasis ; and therefore the thirds frequently 
become fifths, ascending and descending, for force. 

FUSTHEB EXAlfPLES OF ANTITHESIS. 

(Ascending third --^; descending third — -) 

Bend your hearts, and not your garments. 

Correct me, but with judgment; not in thine anger, lest, &c 

We have left un-done ^ those things which we ought to 

have done; and we have done those things^ which we ought 

not to have done. 
Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil» 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to evil. 
So the last shall be first, and the first last ; for many are 

called, but few are chosen. 

Who is weak, and I am not weak ? Who is offended, and I 
bum not ? (no accent on the negative particle; the whole 
accent on hvam ; uttered as hum-noC^ 

When that which is perfect '^ is come, that which is in 
part^ shall be done away. 
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PRONOMINAL PHBASE. 



The elocutionary theory and practice, with re- 
spect to the entire subjugation of a pronominal 
phrase to the accent and emphasis of the word 
which governs it, is most important to good read- 
ing, and is one of the points on which pulpit reading 
is generally most strangely in error. And, there- 
fore, I request the student's patient attention to 
the following remarks and examples. 

When, instead of using a pronoun, we repeat 
the noun in a sentence, we call the word so repeated 
pronominal; that is, of the nature, or in place of 
a pronoun ; as, — 

He advanced the doctrine; he maintained tlie doctrine; be 
propagated the doctrine. 

In this example ^^the doctrine^^ in every in- 
stance of its repetition^ is clearly pronominal; 
standing in place of the pronoun "iV." For, ac- 
cording to the usual construction of such a sentence, 
it would have stood — 

He advanced the doctrine; he maintained it; he propa- 
gated it. 

Hence, being so nearly of the same nature, they 
follow the same rule of Elocution : viz. — 

BULB. 

Pronouns and pronominal phrases Tiave no relative accent ; 
but merge in that of the emphatic word with which they 
stand. 

e2 
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EZAHPLES. 

(The pronouns and pronominal phrases are in brackets,) 
Henry told [me] the truth [about it]. 
I asked [him] if he had finished [it]. 
[It] struck [me] that I had seen [him] before. 

In these sentences the pronouns have no accent ; 
but are subjected to, and overridden by that of the 
word which governs them, or to which they are 
immediately allied. So of a pronominal phrase* 

EXAMPLES. 

As you have shown mercy, you shall receive [mercy]. 

Your cruelty merits [cruelty]. 

Your goodness deserves [goodness]. 

He repaid your kindness with [kindness]. 

God said, Let there be light; and there was [light].* 

* I remember Hazlitt, in his Table-talk, mentions Coleridge 
having produced what he, Hazlitt, considered an original and 
a very powerful efiTect, by reading this passage with the em- 
phasis on the repetition of the word "light;" to which he 
gave also a burst or swell of voice to express the sudden 
burst of light that followed the command. In that case he 
read it thus: — 

" God said, Let there be light; and there was light." 



But I must contend against this reading both as incorrect 
and also as deficient in just effect. 

Incorrect, because a literal translation of the original would, 
I imagine, give the passage thus:— ^ 
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We observe that the pronominal phrase in each 
instance follows the rule on the pronoun ; and is 
subjected to the accent on the verb or preposition 
hj which it is governed. 

COMMON PHRASE {quosi pronominal). 

The same rule applies to the rq}etitum of any phrase which 
is common to two or more verbs, adverbs, &c. Such repeated 
common phroM is read as pronominal, that is, without accent. 

EXAMPLES. 

He speaks truly, and [he speaks] wisely. 

It was truly said, and wisely [said]. 

If we live in the spirit, let us also walk [in the spirit]. 

PRONOMINAL PHRASE in reply. 

The rule holds, also, on repetition of a common phrase in 
reply, in dialogue, — or in reference to previously spoken 
words by another party. 



** God said, Let light be; and light was.*' 

So rendered, there can be no doubt that the emphasis must 
fidl, as I have marked it, on the verb, and not on the repeated 
noun; and transposition of words cannot alter emphasis of 
sense. 

This emphasis on the verb expresses also the idea of the 
instantaneous execution of God*8 word, which I take to be the 
just effect intended. 

E8 
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EXAMPLE. 

Question, Is tliat your firm opinion? 

Keply, It is** [my firm opinion], 

Kor need the repetition be literal ; if the idea or sense be 
repeated, the phrase is read as pronominal. 

EXAMPLE. 

The gentleman boasts that he is actuated by motires the 
fiiost pore and honourable. Sir, the boast is needless ; Who 
questioned [his integrity and honour] ? 

EMPHASIS with pronominal phrase. 

It will be observed that the verb or other word 
governing, or in conjunction with, the pronominal 
phrase, becomes emphatic : this is made still more 
clear in the case of a negative with such phrase. 

EXAMPLES. 

To be, or not "^ to be ? 

Question, Why do you express yourself so angrily ? 

Repfy. 1 did not [express myself angrily]. 

The gentleman insinuates that I have acted a double part 
and therefore forfeited the confidence of the house. Sir, if I 

had [done so] I should deserve [to lose your confidence], but 
I shall prove that I have not [acted as he says]; and therefore 



■^ 
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I expect to retain [your good opinion], (or) to retain yonr 

good opinion. 

This Emphasis belongs to Necessary Emphasis, 

and may be distinguished as the " Emphasis with 

pronominal phrase." 

[See, P&oNOMiNAL Series.] 

EXAUPLES OF EMPHASIS WITH PROKOMINAL PHBA8B. 

(The pronominal phrase in brackets.) 
Be ye therefore merciful, as your father also [is merciful]. 
Judge not, and ye shall not be [judged] ; condemn not, and 
ye shall not be [condemned] ; forgive, and ye shall be [for- 
given] ; give, and it shall be [given] unto y ou. 
When I was a child, I spake fas a child]. 
Even so hath the Lord also ordained, that they who preach 
the gospel, should live [of the gospel]. 

Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the frnit 
[thereof] ? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 

milk [of the flock] ? 

They who wait at the altar, are partakers with [the altar]. 

[See post, Fbonominal Sebies.] 

Concatenations, or Series op Words, Phrases, 
IVIembers of Sentences. 

Readers are, in general, so thrown off their 
balance, so utterly and hopelessly confused by the 
occurrence of a long series, or a concatenation of 
phrases or members of sentences, to the links of 

E 4 
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which they cannot see the end, as painfully to exem- 
plify the truth of Dr. Whately's illustration of a 
bad reader's bungling and uncertain style, by the 
stumbling movement of a man who, in ascending a 
staircase, makes a false step every now and then. 
In these cases, a settled plan for presenting the 
links of the series or concatenation to the hearer 
in such order and compactness as to maintain the 
solid consistency of the whole chain, and yet nicely 
to distinguish its component parts, is the only me- 
thod of getting rid of that uncertain, bungling 
movement; which while it proves, and increases 
the reader's want of confidence in himself, is utterly 
destructive of the confidence of his auditors in him. 
For example, take the following well known enu- 
meration of the works of the flesh : — 

The works of the flesh are manifest, which are these : 
Adultery, fornication, nncleanness, laciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and 
such like. 

If the reader of the above series present it, with- 
out method, he will either give it the effect of a 
mere auctioneer's catalogue ofitemSy — or, for want 
of certainty and aplomb, will remind one of the 
false step on the staircase. 

Attention to a few simple rules for reading serial 
sentences will, therefore, be found of advantage. 

The Series is either Simple, or Compound : 

Simple, when the members in succession are 
single, or convey single ideas ;»- 
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Compound, when the members are complex in 
form, each containing several ideas* It is called— 

Ck)MMENCiNa, when it commences a sentence, or 
when the sense is urtfinished at the close of the 
series : — 

CoNCLUDiNti, when the sense is closed with the 
series. 

BuLES for reading the Series, 

1. A simple, commencing Series, in affirmative sentences, 
takes an cu-cending third on every member of the Series 
except the penultimate (or last bnt one), which has a (de- 
scending third. 

EXAMPLES. 

raiTh, (1) 

hope,*^ (2) 

and chanty,*^- (3) 

are cardinal virtaea. 

May ^,*» (1) 

hope,*" (2) 

charity,*' (3) 

peace,** (4) 

and patience,*'- (5) 
possess our sonla 

2. A simpUf concluding Series takes an cw-cending third oa 
every member of the series bnt (^ last. 
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EXAMPLES. 
The cardinal virtues are, 
Sith,*' (1) 
hope,** (2) 

and charity. (3) 

May our sonls be possessed with 
fiuthi*' (1) 
hope,*" (2) 

charity, ** (3) 

peace, (4) 

and patience ! (5) 

Examples of a series of adjectives or verbs, with 
one noun common to the series : — 

1. Where the norm follows the adjectiye or verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

A blind, headlong, precipitate, and irretrievable flight*^ 
was the result of their rash, ill-timed, tumultuous, and 
disorderly attack. 

To conquer, to enslave, to oppress, to destroy his fellow- 
men "^ 
are the triumphs of a savage chief *^- 

to free, to preserve, to improve, to bless tllem**- 
the glory of a wise prince. 
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2. Where the noun precedes the series of verbs or adjectiyes 
bj inversion. 

EXAMPLES. 

An attack, rash, tumultaons, ill-timed, and disorderlj*^ 
ended in a flight^ 
blind, headlong, precipitate, and irretrievable. 

These traitors to their conntrj*^ 
he discovered, exposed, arrested, brought to trial, 
convicted, and pnt to death. 



IXVISION OF A LONQ SIMPLE SERIES. 

BULE. 

When a rimple series exceeds five members, dwid& the 
whole into two or more shorter series ; and read the divisions 
according to mle, — ^marking each division with the middh 
pause, 

EXAMPLE. 

The works of the flesh are manifest ; which are these : 
Adultery,*' fornication,*' uncleanncss,*' lasciviousnesa,*'- 

idolatry,*" witchcraft,** hatred,** variance,*^ 

emulations,*' wrath,*" strife,*' seditions,*" heresies,*'- 

envyings,** murders,** drunkenness,** revellicga^** 

and such like.— CroiL 
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In a series of so many members as this, the 
division (as above) prevefits that unpleasing and 
catalogue-like monotony, which is produced by 
reading the whole as one series, with an unbroken 
succession of rising inflections. The division is of 
course arbitrary, as to the number of members 
which may be allotted to each division ; but the 
object to be aimed at, in the separation of the 
members, is a distinct classification ; so that things, 
objects or ideas, resembling or allied to each other 
in quality or degree, shall be kept together, and 
not be thrown in, confusedly, with others of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Now, in the above example, such a distinct 
classification is rendered difficult, if not impossible, 
to the reader, by the absence of order and classi- 
fication in the passage itself. It may indeed be 
remarked, with the greatest respect, that much 
confusion is caused to the mind by the indis- 
criminately throwing together a series of ofifences 
very widely differing from each other in quality and 
degree ; and the climax of the whole is enfeebled 
if not destroyed, by the addition of ** drunkenness 
and revellings," after the high crime o£ murder^ 
which is the climax of the works of the flesh. I 
am now considering it in its elocutionary aspect 
only, with a view to illustrating the method of 
classifjring members of a series in reading ; and, 
for that purpose suppose the passage to have stood 
as follows : — 
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The works of the flesh are manifest ; which are these; — 

Fornication*' adultery"' nndeanness^lasciyioasness*^ 

witchcraft** heresy ** idolatry **- 

emulations*^ envy*^ variance*' hatred*'- 

wrath*" strife*' seditions** 

revellings*' drunkenness"' murders "'- 
and sach like. 

By this arrangement, the classification of crime 
would seem more clear and perfect, gradually 
growing and increasing in power up to the climax — 
murder y — the last dread work ofthejlesh. And it 
is to aid this logical arrangement, classification and 
progression, that the rules for reading the series are 
given. In the following series the classification is 
distinct and perfect as it is written, and it will 
be felt that the elocutionary arrangement and in* 
flections very much aid it : — 

For I am persuaded that 
neither death** nor life*"- 
nor angels*' nor principaUties** norpowers**- 

nor things present** nor things to come*"- 

nor height*' nor depth "> nor any other creature**- 
shall he able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. — Bom. viii 
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COMPOUND SERIES* 

1. Commencing y takes a ^Zescending third on 
every member but the last^ which receives an as- 
cending third. 

EXAHFLB. 

A good disposition*'- (1) 

virtaoTis principles*'- (2) 

a liberal education**' (3) 

and industrious habits,*"- (4) 
are passports to happiness and honour. 

2. Concludingy takes the diescending third on 
every member but the penultimatCy which receives 
an a«-cending third. 

EXAUFLB. 

Contentment, happiness, and honour** reward 
a good disposition**- (1 ) 
virtuous principles*'- (2) 
a liberal education*'- (3) 

and industrious habits. (4) 

FUBTHEB UTAMPT.EB. 

The verdant lawn,**- the shady grove,*'- the variegated 

landscape,**- the boundless ocean,**- and the starry firma- 
ment,**- all tend to inspire us** with the love of nature*" and 
aature's God. 
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I conjare you, hj that whicli you profess, 

(Howe'er you come to know it) answer me: 

Tho' you untie the winds, and let them fight 

Against the churches; tho' the yesty waves*^ 

Confound, and swallow navigation up; 

Tho* bladed com be lodged, and trees blown down; 

Tho' castles topple on their warders' heads; 
Tho' palaces and pyramids^ do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; tho' the treasure 

Of nature's gameries*^ tumble all together,^ 

Even tiU destruction sicken*^- answer me 

To what I ask you I 

IBBEGI7LAB SERIES. 

A series is frequently irregular, ^that is, in part 
single, and in part compound. In such cases : — 

BULE. 

Separate and class the simple and compound members, — 
and read them in series according to their respectiye rules. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. All the circumstances and ages of men,** 

poverty,** riches,*' youth,*" old age,**- 
all the dispositions and passions,** 

melancholy,*^ love,*" grief,** contentment,*'- 
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are capable of being personified in poetry with great pro- 
priety. — Blair, 

2. Neither blindness,*' nor gout,** nor age,** nor pennry,*'- 

nor domestic afflictions,*^ nor political disappointments,*^- 

nor abuse,*' nor proscription,** nor neglect,*'- 
had power*' to disturb his sedate and majestic patience. — 
Macauk^, 

Besides the variation of pitch in a series, in- 
creasing force should be given to the delivery of 
each additional member ; so that the sound and 
volume of voice shall swell and increase in the 
same proportion as the sense grows and is ampli- 
fied, — until both reach the climax together. This 
will be more fully explained and illustrated here- 
inafter under the head of Orotund. The reader 
may now practise the following : — 

EXERCISX ON SERIES. 

1. And although we ought** at all times **- humblv to ac- 
knowledge our sins*' before God,**- 

yet ought we most chiefly so to do,** 

when we assemble and meet together ** 

to render thanks*^ for the great benefits** that we have 

received at his hands, **- 

to set forth bis most worthy praise,** 
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to hear his most holy word,*^ 
and to ask those things** which are requisite and 
necessary,*^ 

as well for the body as the soiil. 

This sentence is instanced by Dr. Whately {EL Rhetoric^ 
ParillLfC. ti., § 13.) as one of great difficvJUy even for ** a good 
reader, to deliver with spirit," or ^ to his own satisfaction.^ I 
confess I do not see the difficulty myself {loose as the sentence is') ; 
nor, I trust, will any student who has gone with me thus far in 
the principles of EhcutUm^find any difficulty in reading the 
passage with full and clear meaning, force, and effect, without 
trip or hesitation, 

2. If you look about you, and consider the Utcs of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are bom with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; how 

little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of; how 
many diseases and how much poverty there is in the world; 

yon will fall down upon your knees; 
and, instead of repining at one infliction, will admire 
so many blessings you have received at the hand of God I 

8. It was a loathsome herd, — ^which could be compared to 
nothing so fitly as to the rabble of ComuB, — 
Grotesque monsters,— 

half human, half bestial,— 

F 
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dropping with wine, 

bloated with glattony, 

and reeling in obscene dances. 

CLOSING TBIPLBTS IN SBBIES. 

I haTe fought a good fight, I have finished my coarse, I 
have kept the faith. (2 Tim. It.) 

Likewise all these filthy dreamers defile the flesh, despise 
dominion, and speak evil of dignities. (St. Jude.) 

Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail, whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease, whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. (I Cor. xiii) 



Negative Series (as a simple Concluding Series). 

RULE. 

A series of negative members may be read with an ascend- 
ing third on every member but the last: the accent is, of 
course, on the word or idea negatived. 

EXAMPLB. 

Charity envieth not *^ charity vaunteth-not-itself *^ is not 
puffed up.*i- 

Doth not behave itself unseemly*« seeketh not her own*' is 
not easily provoked** thinketh no evil. (I Cor. xiii.) 
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INTERROGATIVB SERIES. 
A series of interrogations may be read either— 

1. Under the mie for single Questions, see p. 17.; or, 

2. With the same inflections as a ample condudlng 

series; or, 

3. As the compound concluding series. 

It is well, in deliyery, to vary them, when they dccur fre- 
quently, or when several series follow closely on each other. 
For example, the following, from Bom. Tiii, admits of being 
read under either of the three roles :— 

1. As single interrogations in apposition : 

Who shall separate us from the cross of Christ ?**- Shall 
tribulation*'- or distress^'-or persecution*'- or famine*'- 
or nakedness*'- or the sword ? 

Thus read, great and e^j^ua^ force is given to each interro* 
gation; but there is no climax, 

2. With the same inflections as the simple concluding 
Series: 

Shall tribulation*'- or distress*'- or persecution*'- or 
famine*'- or nakedness*'- or the sword ? 

Thus read, the climax is made, by emphasis of force, on the 
9word; as if he said or even the sword itself; that is, the 
fiercest and bloodiest violence and persecution. 

r 2 
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& As the compound condnding Series: 

Shall tribulation*'- or distress**-, or perseeution*'- 
or famine*'- or nakedness*'- or the sword? 

So read, it amounts to a declaration, — put interrogatiyelj, 
— • that none of the evils enumerated are of power to separate 
the Christian from the Cross ; and there is much force 
In this reading. 

I should, myself, prefer the second reading given, as con- 
veying the most forcible contempt for persecution. But the 
choice is a matter of judgment and taste. 



ANTITHBTIOAL SERIES. 

ISeeantSf ** AnniBBua**] 

An Antithetical Series— that is, a series of members in 
Antithesis — commencing or concluding — is read under the 
same rules of inflection as the Compound Series; each perfect 
antithesis — and not each branch of it — forming a member of 
the series. 

BXAMPLB8. 

Antithetical Series — (single Antithesis). 

Commencing and Concluding. 

Commencing, Fire and water*^ oil and vinegar^ heat and 
cold** light and darkness*^- 
are not more opposed to each other, than it 

Conduding. honesty to fraud** or vice to virtue. 
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Double Antithetical Series — (doable Antithesis). 

Commencing, 

Trndent in debate*^ but rash in action*^ 
moderate in peace** vindictive in war*"* 
patient in adversity*' everbearing in prosperity*"- 
hischaracterwas a compound of singular contradictions. 

Concluding, 

He presented the contradictory character of a man 
prudent in debate*' but rash in action*'- 
moderate in peace** vindictive in war*'- 
patient in adversity** overbearing in prosperity. 

Note. — In this last species of Series, the middle pause has 
place after each member; that is, after each perfect 
antithesis. 



PBOKOMINAL SERIES. 

ISee ante^** Fbonominal Phrase.*'] 

A series of verbs or other parts of speech having, in con- 
cordance, the same pronoun or pronominal phrase (or quasi 
pronominal phrase) in Series, is read with the inflections pro- 
per to simple series (for the pronouns and pronominal phrases 
have no inflection). 

EZAimUBS. 

I tdd [him] I warned [him] I advised [him] I implored 
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[him] to act with [you] near [you] through [you] under 
[you]. 
He speakfl clearly [he speaks] truly [he speaks] boldly* 

Charity beareth all things, believeth [all things] hopeth [all 
things] endureth [all things]. 

When I was a child, I spake [as a child] I understood [as 
a child] I thought [as a child]. 

Exclamations. — Apostrophes. 

Interjectional phrases of exclamation, apostrophe 
and the like, are read with an ascent of a third or 
fifth, according to the intensity of the expression ; 
but the entire exclamatory sentence is to be closed 
with the full descending cadence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Woe is me that I am constrained to dwell with Mesecfa, 

and to have my habitation among the tents of Eedar. 
(Psalm czx.) 

O daughter of Babylon, wasted with misery, yea, happy 

shall he be that rewardeth thee, as thou hast seired us! 
(Psalm cxxxYii.) 

Arise thou judge of the world, and reward the proud after 

their deserving. (Psalm xciv.) 

In sorrow, pity, lamentation, the ascending thirds 
are minor, so as to give the plaintive effect of 
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the semitone; and the closing cadence is also 
minor as in the following : — 

O b liord, my b rock, to thee I cry, 
In sighs consume mj b breath ! 

Li J07 and exultation on the contrary the inter- 
vals are diatomc fifths ; as in the following : — 

O all ye people, dap your hands. 

And with triumphant voices sing I 

Declabatoby Intebbogatives. 

There are frequently interrogatives put which, 
logically, amount to declarations or arguments in 
Itn interrogative form. They must, therefore, be 
read as declarations with the closing cadence of a 
thirdy 2i, fifth, or an octave^ according to the intensity 
of their expression. 

examples; 

What is man, that he should be clean? and he which is 

bom of a woman, that he should be righteous ? (Job. zv.) 

Here the descent in pitch runs though the whole : 
80 in the following : — 

Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea ? or hast thou 

walked in the search of the depth? 

Have the gates of death ^ been opened unto thee? or hast 

thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? (Job xxxviil) 

V4 
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And so on. These interrogatives are, logically, 
not questions seeking an answer, but argumentative 
illustrations put interrogatively, positively esta- 
blishing Job's presumption, and "convincing 
him of ignorance." They must, therefore, be read 
with descending intervals of thirds and fifths, to 
mark the positive meaning as opposed to the gram- 
matical mark of interrogation, which implies douhty 
whereas here there is none. 

Scornful interrogations, on the other hand, that 
is, interrogations not put with a view to obtain an 
answer, but in deristcniy require an ascending ^^A 
or even octave. 

EXAMPLES 

Should a wise man utter vain knowledge, and fill his belly 
with the cast wind. 

Should he reason with unprofitable talk, or with speeches 
wherewith he can do no good. 

Art thou the first man that was bom, or wast thou made 
before the hUUf (Job. zv.) 

In these cases, the upward movement runs all 
through the questions : on the words marked in the 
first part of each sentence the rise is of a fifth; on 
the last (italicised) word in each question the rise 
is of an octave : thus, thorough ascending pitch 
marks the derision implied in the question, which 
if read with thirds only would be devoid of that 
expression, and would seem to be put simply as an 
interrogation looking for a answer. 
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Imperatives, and imperative^interrogatives, take 
the descending cadence, with force and emphasis, 
as: — 

Thou shall not kill. 

Will thou answer-me? 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into eTerlastlng-^re. 

In the last case the descending cadence rans through the 
whole, and reaches the octave on the last word. 

I have thus, in the preceding pages, noted the 
principal accidents of Elocution which are essential 
to be observed in reading. I add a chapter on 
the pitch of voice proper to particular effects ; and 
on the Orotund, 
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PITCH OF VOICE. 



THE OROTUND. 




The pitch of the speaking voice of every indi- 
vidual may be divided into three registers or 
spheres : Middle pitch, High pitch, and Low pitch. 
Middle pitch is the ordinary pitch of voice, in its 
middle notes, as used in common conversation, 
unmarked by energy, impulse or deep feeling. 
Low pitch and High pitch respectively lie in the 
octaves above and below middle pitch. 

Middle Pitch is the proper pitch, in reading, 
for narration, description (when not animated), 
statement, moral reflection, and calm reasoning. 

Time : ordinary time (neither fast nor slow) 
goes with middle pitch. 

As the reader or speaker warms with his subject; 
his voice will get into the region of — 

High Pitch, which is the representative of 
elevated feeling, and impetuous, impulsive passion : 
joy, exultation, rage, threat, invective, all speak 
naturally in high pitch ; it is also proper to stirring 
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description, or animated narration of a striking 
action or scene. 

TiAiE : a quicker movement in time goes with 
high pitch. 

Low Pitch is the natural expression of solemn 
and deep-seated feeling ; it is the tone of deep griefs 
awful venercLtion^ suppressed rage, remorsCy and 
brooding thottght. 

Time : the time is slow with low pitch. 

There is an affectation of extremely low pitch in 
some clergymen, which is exceedingly offensive, in 
prayer, accompanied by an unnaturally slow time, 
and a prolongation of vowel sounds, especially on 
the exclamation " Oh ! " which they give with 
sepulchral effect, and a long-drawn sound, more 
fitted to a stage-representation of the Ghost in 
"Hamlet" than to a Christian clergyman. This 
always gives the idea of a man in love with the tones 
of his own voice, and bent on proving to his con- 
gregation the fulness and depth of his chest notes. 

Why should the Lord's prayer, for example, be 
delivered in this monumental style ? Surely this 
touching prayer, given to us as a model of un- 
affected simplicity — the address of children be- 
speaking the protecting care of a heavenly Father 
— needs not the tone of crouching awe ; and may be 
more naturally and more devoutly rendered by one 
of trusting love, which lies in the soft cadences of 
middle pitch ; running, in its intervals, principally 
on semitones, according to the following plan : — 
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Our Father, which art in 5 heaven, hallowed he thy name; 
Thy kingdom U come, thy will he done on earth as it is in 
heaven ; Give ns this day our daily U hread, and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive U them that trespass against as ; 
And lead us not into U temptation, but deliver us from evil ; 
for thine is the K kingdom, the b power and the glory,*^ For 
ever-and ever I Amen. 

The Orotund. 

Now, though we should avoid, as betraying a 
desire of mere personal exhibition, that deep 
sepulchral tone of voice which some ministers at 
the altar and in the pulpit affect, the Orotund 
voice, as it is called, may frequently be used with 
judgment and to good effect, in passages of intense 
solemnity and sublime grandeur. The full and 
swelling tone of the Orotund is produced by the 
same organic form and action of the mouth as are 
necessary perfectly to enunciate the tonic o, as in 
o-l-d, c-o-l-d, &c. To utter this tonic perfectly, the 
mouth is kept in a rotund form, and the tone 
produced is called orotund (pre rotundo). By 
carefully reading the following lines, with particular 
attention to the enunciation of the tonic o, and 
swelling the yoice upon it, the pupil will attain a 
clear perception of the orotund voice. 

Oh holy Hope*' that flows thro* all my soul I 
From pole to pole«i the deep-toned thunders roll. 
Low, hollow moans*^ proclaim his deep-souled woe. 
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Now, the form of the mouth in uttering these 
lines mtistf from the prevalence of the tonic o, be 
rotund; and the quality of voice must be orotund. 
The art is to be able to preserve that quality of 
voice in other passages in which that tonic sound 
of o does not prevail ; but which, nevertheless, re- 
quire, and are capable of receiving, on the tonics 
which the J do contain, the full swelling tone of 
the orotund, as in the following — 

FRACTICB ON 0R0TT7ND. 

And all the clouds** that lowered upon our housc,*^ 

In the deep bosom of the ocean*' buried. 

Shak8. 

All are but parts*^ of one harmonious whole,*^- 

Whose bodj nature is** and God the soul I 

Pope, 

"With woeful measures,*' wan Despair,** 

Low** sullen sounds,** his grief beguiled. 

CoUmi. 

The stars shall fade awaj, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 

But thou** shalt flourish in immortal yocUh*** 
Unhurt** amidst the war of elements** 

The wreck of matter** and the crush of worlds. 

AddttotL 
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So in the reading of a concatenation, or series, 
of compound members (see ant^ Series), the 
swell and diminution of the voice must be marked. 
The swell -< gives the idea of amplitude^ mukUude^ 
immensity^ sublimity ; the diminution :> is used 
when the continuity of the rush, or swelling pro- 
gress of the sense, is interrupted by intervening 
members. As in the following : — 

1. In times, when the whole habitable earth «i is in a state 
of change and flactaation,*^- 

when deserts are starting np*^ into civilised empires 
around you,*^ 

and when men,*^ no longer the slaves of particular 

countries,*' much less of particular governments,*^ 

enlist themselves,*^ like the citizens of an enlight- 
ened world,*' into whatever communities*^ where their civil 
liberties may be best protected,**- 

it never can be*' for the advantage of this country*' 
to prove*'- 

that the strict letter of the laws*^ is no security to 
its inhabitants. 

To Scriptural reading, and prayer, the orotund 
is most appropriate : for its full swelling tone lends 
depth and solemnity to the delivery, and is strongly 
expressive of reverential feeling. The acquisition 
and command of the orotund, therefore, is essential 
to the clergyman, whose voice is required to fill a 
large building, not only so as to be audible, but 
with a deep and solemn effect that shall secure the 
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attention, respect, and sympathy of his auditors. 
The dignity of his subject, his oflfice, its high aim, 
the place, the occasion, all demand from the clergy- 
man dignity of style and manner ; and the orotund 
voice, with its full, swelling stream of sound, is the 
one adapted to that end. It should, therefore, be 
a great and constant object of the clergyman to 
educate his voice and utterance upon this point; 
but it will be impossible for him to command the 
full, swelling tone of the orotund, unless he econo- 
mise his breath, keeping his chest full by in-spi- 
ration, on each middle pause, to supply expended 
respiration. 

At the same time, he will be cautious to avoid 
anything approaching to mouthing^ which is the 
inartistic excess of the orotund. His object must 
be to acquire a powerful, musical delivery, yet at 
the same time an unforced and natural one. By 
natural style, I am far from meaning a mere 
commonplace, conversational style, such as is used 
in the every-day topics of ordinary social inter- 
course ; such a style is utterly inappropriate to the 
high and earnest enunciation of important truths, 
or to the rendering of the inspired language of 
Holy Writ. No doubt simplicity should be mainly 
aimed at in reading the Liturgy and the New 
Testament, but it must be a dignified, a severe, a 
massive simplicity, and not a trivial and feebly 
familiar one ; for, 

In vitium ducit culpoe fnga, si caret arte; 
and certainly, the noble language of the Old Tes- 
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tament will be very inadequately and unworthily 
rendered indeed, unless the manner of the reader 
have a certain tint of poetry, and, as it were, a 
colour of oriental grandeur thrown about it ; very 
far, indeed, from bombast or what is called spouting^ 
(which is the mere vulgarity of ignorant ambition,) 
but, at the same time, considerably above the level 
of ordinary conversation, or even of the style 
appropriate to the delivery of a scientific or literary 
discourse. 

The style to be aimed at is, one that shall be, 
as it were, a continuous comment on the text, whose 
force and meaning the reader should elucidate and 
impress by just and natural change of pitch, for 
point, emphasis, and expression ; and by modulation 
of voice to loud or soft (forte or piano), for energy 
or pathos. Ilis aim, above all, must be to avoid, 
on the one hand, meanness and familiarity in aiming 
at simplicity ; and, on the other, to escape bombast 
and turgidity, while aspiring to dignity and power. 

Practice fob the swell of the Orotxjkd, 
(In-spire on each rest marked.) 

For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, *^- bat agains 

principalities, against powers,*^- against the mlers of the 

darkness of this world,**- against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. (Rom. viii. 38.) 

At midday, king,*'-! saw in the way a light fromheaven,** 
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above the brightness of the sun,i shining round about uw"' 
and those which joum^ed with me. (Acts zzvi.) 
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Thus saith the Lord, Behold waters rise np oat of the North, 

and shall be an overflowing flood, and shall overflow the 

land, and all that is therein ; the city and them that dwell 
therein ; and the men shall cry, and all the inhabitants-of- 

-the-lands shall howl. (Jerem. xlvii.) 

And the spoiler shall come npon every city, and no city 
shall escape: the valley also shall perish and the plain shall 
be destroyed, as the Lord hath spoken. (Job xlviii.) 

. Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted ont heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed' the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance ? (Isaiah xlii.) 

Have yc not known ? have ye not heard ? hath it not 
been told yon from the beginning ? have ye not understood 
from the foundation of the earth ? (Isaiah xL) 

Observe ; this crescendo or swell of the voice is 
not to be used arbitrarily, or without motive ; but 
for the expression of grandeur^ vastness, multitude^ 
powevy sublimit^y or of the effect of these images 
or conditions ; and the swell must gain force on re- 
petition till it reach its climax of volume of sound. 

In the two following examples, the crescendo {-<:) 
movement marked in the first verse would express 
the sweeping destruction of the Egyptians by the 

Q 
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surging and billowing sea ; while the diminuendo 
•( ^> ) in the second, would mark the tranquil calm 
of that same sea making a path of safetj to the Is- 
raelites. 

ETAMPT.K8. 

And the waters returned, and covered the chariots and the 
horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh, that came into the 
sea after them ; there remained not so much as one of them. 

But the children of Israel walked upon drj land in the 

midst of the sea; and the waters were a wall unto them, on 
their right hand and on then: left. (Exodus xiv.) 

Note also, that with the crescendo, the musical 
mark of forte (strong, loud), must be understood as 
an addition of force ; and with the diminuendo^ the 
mark of piano (soft), as a decrease of force must be 
understood. Thus managed, the *=: and r> may 
be made subservient to great effects in reading, 
by marking changes of expression ; and they 
are, therefore, to be used with judgment and on 
adequate occasion only. 

The swell may always be used with advantage in 
such a passage as the following, which affords fine 
scope for the Orotund : — 

After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations and 
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kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the lamb, clothed with white 

robes and palms in their hands : and cried with a loud 

voice. Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon 

the throne, and unto the lamb ! And all the angels 

stood round about the throne, &c. (Rev. xii.) 
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EXERCISES 



MARKED FOR PRACTICE. 



[Observe. — The sharp jj before a word signifies 
that the voice must rise 2^ tone : the fiat b before a 
word, that the voice must fall a tone ; the acute 
accent lengthened {^) over a word, indicates an 
a^-cent of a third; the grave accent lengthened 
(^--) indicates a cfe-scent of a third upon the word 
marked.] 

Exercise 1. 

Periods and Sentences. (See p. 24.) 

Now, therefore, ye are no more b strangers- 

-and-foreigners,*'- but fellow-citizens-with-the- 

saints,*^ and of the household-of-God. (Eph. 
ii. 19.) 

And Saul, yet breathing-out-threatemngs-and- 

slaughter*" against the disciples-of-the-Lord,*»-went 
unto the high priest, and desired of him letters to 
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Damascus ^ to the synagogues ; that if he found 

any of this way, whether they were men or women, 

he might bring them bound-unto-Jerusalem. And 

as he journeyed, he came near Damascus,*^- and 
suddenly there shined round about him a light- 
from- U heaven : 

[This last should not have a full cadence, but 
rather a suspension of the voice ; that is, it should 
be held up half a tone, to come down an octave 
on the first phrase in the next verse ; which ca- 
dence, with a pause, will produce a fine effect :] 

And he fell-to-the-eartb,*^- and heard a voice 

saying-unto-him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest-thou- 
b me ? (Acts ix.) 
And the men which journeyed with him "^ stood 

speechless, hearing-a-voice, but seeing no-man. — 
(Ibid.) 

O, Almighty-God, who out-of-the-mouth of 
babes-and-sucklings *^ hast-ordained strength, and 

madest infants to glorify-thee by-their-deaths, *^- 

mortify-and-kill all vices-in-us, and so strengthen- 

us-by-thy grace, that by the innocency-of our-lives, 

and constancy-of-our-faith even-unto-death,*» we 

may glorify-thy-holy-name. 
Be-ye-therefore followers-of- 1 God** as little child- 
ren ; and walk in love, as Christ hath also loved 

o3 
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us,*»- and hath given-himself-for-an Itoffenng-and 

-a b sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling-savour. 
(Eph. i.; 

And the angels ^ which kept-not-their U first- 
estate,*^ but left-their- b own-habitation, •»- he hath 
reserved in everlasting b chains-under-darkness *^ 
unto the Jf judgment-of-the great-day, 

EXEBCISE 2. 

Negations. (See page 17.) 
It is not meet to take the children's U bread, and 

cast it to dogs, (Matt, xv.) 

[Note.— The first negation on bread has an 
ascent of a single tone ; so if there be three nega- 
tions, the first will have one tone's ascent, the 
second a third, the third 9k fifth; and so to the 
octave; that is, in intense speech.] 

For it is not possible that the blood of t bulls 
and goats •» should take away sins. (Heb. x.) 

He that loveth not*^ knoweth-not God; for 
God is love. (St. John.) 

There hath bno temptation JJ taken-you •* but 

such as is common to man. (1 Cor. x.) 

And I say, that the Covenant-that-was con- 
fam^^'before^ of God-in-Christ,*i-the law^ which 
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was four-hundred-and-thirtj years after^ cannot 
t disannul^ that it should make the promise of none 

effect. (Gal. iii.) 

Bemember that emphatic negations, being ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, take the cfe-scending 
cadence; as, 

Christ being raised from*the-dead "^ dieth-no- 
more ; death- hath-no-more dominion - over-him. 

EXEBCISE 3. 

Antithesis. (See page 44.) 

Every valley shall be exalted, and every hill 

shall be made low,^- and the crooked shsklL be made 

straight, and the rough places plain, (Isaiah xi.) 

I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners'^ 
to repentance. (St. Matt, ix.) 

For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection [of the dead.] 

[The words of the dead are pronomin^ ; the 
antithesis is betweeen death and resurrection.] 

For as in Adam^ all die, even so in Christ 
shall I all-be-made-afo*v«. (1 Cor. xv.) 

My little children, let us not love in word, 

o4 
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neither in tongice; but in deed and in truth. 
(St. John iii.) 

They-that-be whole "^ need-not-a-physician,** 

but U they-that-be sick* 

For every-one-that-ca;a/i^e^A-himself •* shall be 
abased, and he-that humblethAAmaeU'^ shall be 
exalted. (St. Luke xviii.) 

Exercise 4. 
Negative and Affirmative Antitheses. 

For we wrestle not against flesh-and-blood, but 
against principalities, against the rulers of the 
darkness-of'thisjworldy against spiritual-ioicked- 
nesS'in'high'places. (Eph. vi.) 

For this-is-the will-of God, even your-sanctifi- 

cation ; that-ye-should abstain-from fornication ; 
that every-one-of-you *» should know how-to- 

possess-his-vessel ^ in sanctification-and honour ; 

710^ in the lust-of-concupiscence, even-as-the-Gen- 

tiles which know not God ; that no man go beyond 

and defraud-his brother in any matter : because, &c. 
(1 Thess.) 
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He therefore that despiseth,*^ despiseth not man, 
but God. (1 Thess. iv.) 

Not with the old t leaven, nor with the leaven 
of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. (1 Cor. v. 7.) 

There is no U fear in love, but perfect love cast- 
eth'Out fear. (St. John iv.) 

Not that we are sufficient of ourselves^ to think 

anything*^ AS-of-ourselves ; but our sufficiency is 

of God, (2 Cor. iii.) 

Lay not up for yourselves •» treasure upon the 

earth^ where the rust and moth doth corrupt, and 

where-thieves break-through-and-steal ; but lay 

up for yourselves treasures in heaven^ &c. 

Exercise 5. 
Concatenations, or Series. (See page 66,) 

Render therefore to alH their dues ; tribute** to 
whom tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; 
fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour. 

Of coarse, imperatives require the descending third or fifth, 
according to their relative force, but a concatenation or 
series, like the above, is to be read with the one variation of 
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an ascending third in the penultimate member ander the rule 
of Compound Series. (See ante, p. 62.) 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 

heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
{Simple Series.) 

For to b one** is given by the t Spirif the word 

of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge*' by 

the same Spirit ^ ; to another the gifts of healing** 
by the same t Spirit ; to another the working-of- 

miracles*^; to another prophecy •^ ; to another dia- 

ceming-of-spirits *'-; to another divers kinds of 

tongues*" ; to another the interpretation [of tongues] 
{pronominal), (1 Cor. xii.) 

Exercise 6. 
Necessary Emphasis. (See page 37.) 

Lord, have j^a^i^nc^-with-me, and I will pay thee 
all. (Matt, xviii.) 

I forgave thee^all that debt, because thoudesirest 
me ; shouldest not thou also have had compassion 
on tht/ fellow-seTYBjat, even as /had pity on thee f 

We love Am, because he first loved us, (St. 
John iv.) 
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But the manifestation-of-the-spirit** is given to 

every man** to profit-withal. (I Cor. xii.) 

I consider myself happy, King Agrippa, because 

I shall answer for myself this day, before thee^ 
touching all things, &c. (Acts xxvi.) 

The last is an instance of necessary emphasis, which is 
usually, if not always, overlooked at the altar or in the pnlpit; 
yet, is it not evident from what follows in the next yerse» that 
St. Paul congratulates himself that he has to plead his cause 
before King Agrippa, and not before the Roman Governor, 
Festus, alone, because he knows Agrippa to be " expert in all 
customs and questions which are among the Jews,*' in which 
Festns was little skilled, caring only for the Koman Law ? 
The cause, then, of St. Paul's self-congratulation being that 
he is allowed to address the King, the emphasis, therefore, is 
to be placed on " ihee,^* as I have marked it. 

Similes. 

In similes, the object to which any thing or action is likened, 
is usually emphatic. Thus : — 

But it is not so with the ungodly ; they are like 
the chc^^ which the wind scattereth, &c. (Psalm i.) 

Their throat is an open sepulchre ; the poi5on-of- 
^asps^ is under their lips. (Psalm iv.) 

Let them consume away like a snaU^ and be 
&c. (Psalm Iviii.) 

Like as the smoke % vanisheth, so shalt thou drive 
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them away; and like-as-the-wax melteth-at-the- 

'fire^ so let the ungodly perish, &c. (Psalm Ixviii.) 

So is any object to which attention is called, as an example, 
or illostration ; thus : — 

Consider the ItUes-of-the-Jield^ how they grow. 
(St. Matt, vi.) 

{With a descending third,) 

EXEBCISE 7. 

Abbitbaby Empbasis. (See page 40.) 

thou wicked* * servant ! I forgave thee, &c. 
(Matt, xviii.) 

Thou hypocrite I cast out first the beam out of 

thine own eye, and thent shalt thou see clearly to 
pull out the mote that is in thy brother's eye. 
(St Luke vi.) [See the Gospel marked p. 93.*] 

1 reckon that the sufferings of this present-time*' 
are not worthy-to-be compared*^ with-the glory 

which shall be revealed-in-us ; (or the glory which 
shalUhQ revealed in us.) (Rom. viii.) 

For I say unto you, That none-of-those men- 
-which-were-bidden*» shall taste-of-my-supper. 

Deliver me from blood- guiltiness, oh God, &c. 
m li.) 
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Why boastest-thou -thyself, thou tyrant. (Psahn 
Hi.) 

EXERCISB 8. 

Emphasis WITH PronominalPhrase. (See page 54.) 

(The pronominal phrases are put in brackets.) 
The Gospel. (St. Luke vi. 36.) 

Be ye therefore merciful, as your heavenly father 
also [is merciful]. Judge not, and ye shall not be 

[judged] ; condemn not, and ye shall not be [con- 
demned] ; forgive, and ye shall be [forgiven] ; 
give, and it shall be given unto you : good measure, 

pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over, [shall men give into your bosom]. For with 
the same measure that ye mete-withal, it shall be 
measured to you again. And he spake a parable 
unto them : Can the blind lead [the blind] ? shall 

they not both fall into the ditch ? The disciple is 
not above his master ; but every-one-that-is-perfect 
shall be as [his master]. And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is-in-thy brother's eye, but perceivest 
not the beam that is in thine own [eye]. Either, 
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how canst thou saj to thy brother, Brother, let me 
pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou 
beholdest not the beam that is in thine own [eye] ? 

Thou hypocrite ! cast out first the beam in thine 
own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly** to pull 
out the mote that is in thy brother's [eye]. 
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PARTICULARS 



TO BS VOXBD ZV 



THE READING OF THE LITURGY. 



Psalms. 

(The following, and all Psalms of exultation and praise 
should be in high pitch.) 

O come, let us sing unto the ]( Lord; let us 
heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation. 

For the Lord is a great t God, and a great king 
above all gods. 

We praise thee, O t God ; we acknowledge thee 
to be the Lord. 
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But the following verse should be in low pitch : — 

Holy, holy, tholj ; Lord God of Sabaoth ! 
to express*(ie^ veneration. 

The Creed 

should be read in the lower range of middle pitch, like a 
simple declaration of faith, which it is ; the words,— 

He descended into bell ; 
may be judiciously given with low pitch. 

The Exhortation 

should also be read in middle pitch, as a friendly address and 
admonition from pastor to people. Its elocutionary modu- 
lation and marking is as follows : — 

Dearly beloved bbretbren,** tbe Scripture moveth 
us in b sundry If places "^ to acknowledge and confess 

our manifold sins and wickedness; and tbat we 
should not dissemble nor U cloke tbem** before the 

face of Almighty t God, our heavenly father ; but 
^ confess them** with an t humble, Itlowly, U penitent, 

and b obedient heart ; to the end*) th^t we may obtain 
forgiveness of the same, by his infinite goodness and 
mercy. And although we ought at all times** hum- 
bly to acknowledge our sins before God, yet ought 

we most chiefly so to do, when we assemble and 
meet It together, ** to render thanks •• for the great 

ts we have received at his hands,*) to set 
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forth his most worthy praise,*^ to hear his most 

holy word,*' and to ask those things** which are 

requisite and necessary, *< as well for the body as 

the soul. Wherefore, I pray and beseech you (as 

many as are here present), to accompany me** with 
a pure heart and humble-voice *i to the b throne 

of the heavenly ]f grace, saying after me : Almighty, 
&c. 

The Absolution. 

(Low pitch: ordinary time.) 
Almighty U God, the father of our Lord Jesus- 
Christ, who desirest not the death of a K sinner, but 
rather that he be turned from his t wickedness, and 

live ; and hath given power and commandment to 
his S ministers, to declare and pronounce-to-the- 
people,*< being penitent,*' the absolution and re- 
mission of their sins : 

Parenthetical: 
He pardoneth and t absolveth all them that b truly 
Srepenty and unfeignedly b believe his holy Gospel ; 

Middle Pitch: 
wherefore, let us beseech him** to grant us true 

repentance, and his Holy Spirit,*' that those things 

H 
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may please him*^ which we do at this present ; and 
that the rest of our life « hereafter*' may be pure 
and holy : so that-at-the-last"^ we may come to his 
eternal joy, through Jesus-Christ-our Lord. 

The Litany 

should be read in low pitch and slow tone. 

O God •» -the-Father-of-heaven,*' have mercy- 

-upon-w5 ^ miserable sinners. 

This emphasis is necessarily placed on the word "its"i 
the sense being, npon its who are miserable sinners; and if it 
were so toritten, the emphasis given here must fall upon 
*U5 " ; that therefore is the emphasis required, for that is 
the meaning : and so throughout the Litanj. 

Remember not, Lord, our Jtofifences, nor the 
offences of our forefathers; neither take thou 
vengeance-of-our sins: spare us, good b Lord; 
spare thy people, whom thou hast redeemed •» by 

thy most precious blood, and be not angry-with- 
us •* for- 1 ever. 

From all evil-and-mischief ; from sin, from the 

crafts-and-assaults-of-the-devil ; from thy wrath, *« 

and from everlasting damnation •'- 

[Note, — The voice must be kept up at the closing word, to 
show its connection with the petition that follows, viz., Good 
deliver us; and so read through, observing and classify- 
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ing the series of ills deprecated, as is marked in the preceding 
paragraph.] 

We It sinners*' do beseech-thee-to hear-us, O 

Lord- God ; and that it may please thee ^ to rule 

and govern thy holy b Church universal •> in the 

right-way. 

[NoTB. — There is a closing cadence (descending) on these 
petitions, because they are complete, and are not dependent 
or connected with the response, which is merely an echo of 
the petition by the congregation.] 

Observe the emphatic points in the following petition, and 
mark them distinctly: — 

That it may please thee •» to illuminate all Bi- 
shops, Priests, and Deacons, with true knowledge- 
and-understanding of thy t word ; that both by 

their preaching ^ and living •» they may, &c. 

Mind also the cadence (harmonic) on the following and 
similar collocations : — 

giving them grace to execute justice •» and to 
maintain truth. 

The Lord's Pratek 

should be read, not in a deep sepulchral voice (as is the 
custom), but in the lower tones of middle pitch, and in slow 
time. Keep the monotone where there are lines over the 
words. The changes of pitch are mostly semi-ionic. Observe 
the grouping of the petitions by middle pause after each group. 

Our Father ^ which-art-in-Jt heaven, •* hallowed- 
be-thy name.**- Thy kingdom If come,**" thy will be 

H2 
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done on earth, as-it t is-in heaven.*^- Give us this 
day our b daily- K bread, •> and b forgive us our tres- 
passes, as b fi^e-forgive- 1 them"^ that trespass against 
-us ;*^ and lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver-us-from evil. Amen* 

St. Chrtsostom's Prater. 

In this prajer keep the sense open by an (ucending»lhird 
on the word **reqaests/' and mark the cadence on the 
closing words, harmonically: — 

Granting us in this-world •» knowledge of thy 
truth, •»- and in the world-to-come*' life-everlasting. 

2 Cor. xin. 

The grace-of-our-Lord Jesus- Christ,*' and the 
love-of-God,** and the fellowship-of-the Holy- 
Ghost, •> be with us all*' evermore. 
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CLOSING REMARKS. 



Finally, observe that in reading, it is necessary to 
keep the eye always in advance of the tongue, so 
as to be able to anticipate the sense, and the pro- 
bable run of the sentence. It is easy, on each 
pause, to throw the eye forward through the next 
member or two ; so that the mind being informed 
as to what follows, the tongue may not stumble and 
trip from uncertainty ; and the reader may not, 
from want of foresight into the context, fall into 
that worst of all habits in reading aloud, the habit 
of self-correction. 

Good reading depends upon quick analysis of 
the meaning, and of the construction of the sen- 
tences we read ; of the inter-connexion of the 
members with each other ; and of the relation of 
each sentence to those that went before. All the 
preceding rules and instructions are merely aids 
to, and exemplifications of a method of analysis ; 
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which is the base and foundation of all good read- 
ing both of prose and poetry. 

Now, to accomplish this analysis, a perfect ab- 
straction of the mind is absolutely essential : there- 
fore, we must remember that to read well, especially 
anything that we have never read before, the at- 
tention cannot be allowed to wander for an instant 
from the subject matter : if it do, some little error, 
some apparent misapprehension of the meaning, or 
the context, or at all events a failure in expres- 
sing its force or point, is sure to occur. The hal^it 
of reading aloud in private, therefore, is to be culti- 
vated, in order to acquire the power of abstracting 
the mind from everything else but the matter in 
hand ; of throwing the eye forward on every pause, 
so as to take in the next two or three members 
of the sentence ; and of commanding the voice to 
such changes of pitch and cadence as are neces- 
sary to mark to the hearer the analysis which the 
reader's eye has already made. The great cause 
of bad reading is that so few readers give their 
minds earnestly and entirely to what they are 
reading : the result is, want of analysis and absence 
of force and expression ; all nice shades of meaning 
are unobserved or passed over unmarked to the 
hearer ; the strongest antitheses are read without 
contrast of pitch; members little connected in 
their relation to the sense are jumbled together ; 
while others which from their close alliance in 
their bearing on the sense should go together, are 
separated and disjointed; and the mind of the 
hearer is confused, as well as his ear palled and 
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fatigued by a monotonous, illogical succession of 
sounds and words, without point, force, emphasis 
or cadence. 

' To read naturally — a phrase much in vogue 
with those who profess to despise all rule and in- 
struction in the matter of Elocution, yet in their 
own examples prove, by their deficiency, how need- 
ful such instruction is — to read naturally and with 
effect is an accomplishment to be acquired by 
culture and exercise of the ear and voice, till the 
latter shall become the obedient and ready inter- 
preter of the mind and understanding. Whatever 
a man's natural aptitude in this respect may be, 
he must, more or less, submit himself to the study 
and labour which are the conditions of excellence 
in all art. 

"Ego nee Btndimn sine divite vena, 
Nee rude quid possit video ingeninm; alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjarat amice." — Horace. 



THE END 
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spector df Schools, and Otto Striedinger. Illustrated by H. Sandercock. 
Super-roTal 16mo. cloth, 5s. 

The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick paper. 4to. Illustrated boards, 5s. ; or the whole, well 
coloured, 10s. 6d. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale of the West Indian Insurrec- 
tion. With an Illustration. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Difficulties Overcome ; or, Scenes in the Life of Alexander Wil- 
son, the Ornithologist. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2s. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s, 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of " Peter the Whaler," &c. Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav- 
ings, printed in Tintn by Edmund Evans. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

The Voyage of the " Constance : " a Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
With an Appendix, comprising the Story of " The Fox." By Mary Gil- 
lies. Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Charles Keene. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 3s. 6d. 

The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, MD. With 180 

Illustrations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. 8s. 6d. 

Actea 5 a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 

Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. Zs. 6d. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. 
Parker. Fcap. 8to. cloth, Is. 6d. 
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The Household Library of Tale and Trarel; a Series of Worio 
necially adapted for Family Beading, District libraries and Book Clnbt. 
Presentation and Prixe Books : — 

, in. 1^1 *r *i T> 12. The Hills of the Shatemae. By 

I. Thankfolness ; a ^a^ratlTe. By . Miss Warner 2». CtL 

Charles B Tayler, M^ 4th ^^ ^h* Nnn. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Edition. 3f . 6a. 2$ 6(L 

3. Earnestness; a Sewnel. By the j^ The Unprotected; • NaxratiTc. 

Same. Third Edition. 3f . g. By a London D^«naker. 8f. 

8. Truth; or. Perns Clareton. By ^g p^. .Tale of the Great Dismal 

. »^fi?!^*- ^'a^\,i V n ■ Swamp. By Mrs. Stowe.2».6d. 

4. BecoU«rtions of Aldefteook. By ._ ^^ g^^ p^y Bobinson, and Se- 

. m?°^7i'*^'*- ^^A^-r n ! qi»rf- Complete edition, S«.«rf. 

5. Tales of New England lafe. By j fUnstrated. 

Mrs. Stowe. 2s. M. \ 17. Legends and Beeords. By€has. 

6. Snmiy MraionesinForeignLands. "^ tayler, MJk. 3». 6rfL 

, «. J^S T^: n^ M«. M. Records of a Good Man's Life. By 

7. Sh^yside ; a T^e. By Mrs. ; ^^^ g,^^ 3, ^ 

HnbbeU. 3f. «rf. , ^9 ^if^ Allegories and Similitndes. 

8. MCTiorials of an Only Daughter. g DrTCheever. 2s. Gd, 

^ nnT^It^Aa V w^ Mi- 20. The Fools' Pence, and other Nar- 

9. The Golden SMset. By Miss ratives of Every-day Life. II- 

,^ m*ui^°' iT 'tj *v a «♦!.«• Instrated, cloth, 3«. W.;oria 

^®- *^!5!!^*''f *'•'*•,• KT*^'^ ^^^^ stiff cotS, 2*. 6rf. 

„ q%£l^ w P*?i!f • p^tlf: 21. The Boy Missionary. By Mrs. 

II. Types of Womanhood. By the j ^^ p^^^ ^ ^' „ i, 

author of "Ethel." 2». W. | stiff coTers, 1*. W. 

* * The above are printed in p>od type and on the best paper, bound 
■a cloth, gilt back ; each work distinct and sold separately. 

IN LITERATURE AND IVORKS OF 





'he Charities of London in 1861. Fcap. Sto. cloth. 

[IVearfy readv. 
The E^Iish Catalogue— 1835 to 1862. An entirely 
New Work, amalgamating the London and the British Cata- 
logues. [In Jhrepenratum. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years— 1837-1857. One vol. royal 8to. Ms- 
rooco, II. 6s. 

Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, it is equally 
so to all general Catalogues of Books during the same period, containing 
as many as 74,000 references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediats 
reference to the books on the subject required, each giving title, price, 
publisher, and date. 

Two valaable Appendices are also given — A, containing full lists of all 
Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a list of literaiy 
Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. 

Quarterly Index to Current Literature, comprising a Reference, un- 
der Author and Subject, to every Book published in the English Language 
during the quarter: each Beference giAing Size, Price, Publisher, &e. ; 
also to Articles in Science, Literature, and Art, in Serial Publieatioas, 
including the "Times" Newspaper, the Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly 
Reviews, &c. &c. By Sampson Low. Subscription, including postagr, 
4s. Ad. per annum. 

%* The first year's Subscription entitles Subscribers to the issue of 1 
to 4^for the whole of 1859, in one alphabet, and in future the Pnblicatifle 
irill be continued Quarterly. 
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The American Catalorue, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; ^ving the fall title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to th« 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the size, price, place, dat* 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Also Supplement, 1837-60. Svof 6d. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; ^ving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great JBritain, and every work of interest published abroad* 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of Ss. per annum. 

%* Established by the Publishers of London in 1837. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign, for the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law of Copyright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 
Svo. cloth, 4cS. 6d. (Uniform with Lord St. Leonard's ** Handy-book of 
Property Law.") 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. 5s. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more tnan Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pagesT mor* 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price Sls.Qd. The Cheapest Book^ever published. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Worcester in 
combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and 
safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English Lexicon." 

Athenaunif July 13, 1861. 

" We have devoted « very considerable amount of time and labour to 
the examination of ' Worcester's Quarto Dictionary of the English Lan- 

Sa^e,' and we have risen from the task with feelings of no ordinary satis- 
!tion at the result, and admiration of the care, scholarship, philosophical 
method, and honest fidelity of which this noble work bears the impress upon 
every page .... As a complete and faithful dictionary of our language in 
its present state, satisfjdng to the full those requirements the fulfilment of 
which we have laid down as essential to such a work, we know no work that 
can bear comparison with it." — Literary Gazette. 

" We will now take leave of this magnificent monument of patient toil, care- 
All research, judicious selection, and magnanimous self-denial (for it requires 
great self-denial to abstain from undesired originality), with a hearty wish 
for its success. It is sad to think that the result of so much labour, from 
which Hercules, had he been intellectually inclined, would have shrunk ap- 
pidled, should be barren fame ; yet we can easily believe that Dr. Worcester 
fas he says) expects no adequate pecuniary compensation for hi» gigantic un- 
dertaking : for it is difficult to imagine a sum which could adequately com- 
pensate the man who has produced the completest and the cheapest English 
Dictionary which the world has yet seen." — Critic. 

Lectures on the English Language. By the Hon. George P. 
Marsh, late U. S. Ambassador at Constantinople. Svo. Cloth, lOf. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

EOGRAPHY for my Children, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

Fifty Illustrations. Sq. 8to. 48. 6d. 

A System of Physical Geography, by D. M. Warren. 

with Coloured Maps. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. 8vo. 18». 

A Manual of the Chaldee Language ; containing a Chaldee Gram- 
mar, chiefly from the German or Professor G. B. Winer. By Elias Riggs, 
D.D. Second Edition, revised. Posf 8vo. cloth, "Js. 6d. 

The Grammar of English Grammars ; Historical and Critical, 
by Qoold Brown. Second Edition. 8vo. 25«. 

First Book in Composition, by F. Brookfield. 18mo. 25. 6d. 

Art of Elocution, with a Modem Speaker, by George Yandenhoff. 

Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Oirls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised by th« 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 35. M. 

Letters to the People, on Health and Happiness 5 by Catherine 
E. Beecher. Illustrated. 12mo. Zs. ed. 

Physiology and Calisthenics ; by the same Author. Blustrations. 

12mo. 35. 6d. 
Select British Eloquence, by Chauncy A. Goodrich. 8vo. el. 18s. 

Prize Essay on Adult Education, and How to promote it. By 
W. John Bullock, M.B.C.P. Foolscap 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. Dedicated to Volunteers. Foolscap 8to., well bound, 
with Plans and Illustrated cover, price 2s. 6a. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefiilly 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clouffh, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21, 10s. 

The Life, Travels, and Books of Alex. Von Humboldt. With an 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor, Author of " Life and Landscapes in 
Egypt," &c. In one vol. post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. with portrait on steel. 

A Popular Life of Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United 
States of America. To which is appended, an Historical Sketch of Slavery, 
reprinted from the TimeSy by permission. 12mo. cloth, Zs.M.\ or Popnltf 
Edition, fcap. limp, \s. 

The Life ofGeneral Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon. J. T.Headley, 
late Secretary of the State of ¥(ew Yotk. lu onA^otV. -^ooftt 8vo. elotn, 
8s. 6d. 
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Public Economy of the Athenians, by Augustus Boeckh, from 
the 2nd G«rman Edition. 8vo. 2l8. 

The Works of Josephus, with a Life written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the ori^nal Greek, includingExplanatory Notes and Obser- 
vations. By William Whiston, A.M. With a Complete Index. 4 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 24s. 

A Diary of the American Revolution, from Official and Authentic 
Sources. By Frank Moore. With several Engravings on Steel, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. II. lOs. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 

Illustrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. Svo. 41. 4s. Library Edit. Royal 8vo. 
I2s. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. Svo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 



TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

FTER Icebergs with a Painter ; a Summer's Voyage to 
Labrador. By the Rev. Louis L. Noble. Post Svo. with co- 
loured plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom; a Traveller's 
Experience of Cotton and Slavery in the Slave States of America. Com- 
piled fiwm three former Volumes, with Recent Observations. By Fred. 
Law Olmstead, Esq. With Map. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, price 2ls. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S., of Liverpool ; Author of " A Handbook of the Cotton 
Trade." With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, 
Population Returns, New and Old TarifEs, &c., forming a Complete 
Handbook of Reference on all Matters connected with the War. 1 vol. 
post Svo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 
" A succinct history of the American quarrel, with an estimate of ita 
probable cause and proximate issue. To the information Mr. Ellison has al- 
ready acquired, he has added a faculty of inference equal to the occasion, 
and such a rational estimate of the work required of him, that he has com- 
piled a convenient book of reference, available in some other respects to th« 
journalist and politician." — Times^ August 16. 

** Abounds with impartial and amply authenticated information. It is » 
volume that was much wanted, and one which we can highly recommend." — 
Dcaly NewSy July 22. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam G. Sewell. Post Svo. cloth. Is. Qd. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a Staff Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 2s. 6d. 

The Cottages of the Alps ; or, Life aiid Manners in Switzer- 
land. By a Lady. Illustrated with the Crests of the Cantons. 2 vols, 
post Svo. Cloth extra, 21;. 

" A valuable sketch of the present state of iSKoitzerlaafd.;*— -lEaJMsssasst, 

" A book tAat has been long wanted." —\>v\^ l^e^ira. 
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The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hanters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. B. B. Marcej. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 



** This is a real, carefnlly executed collection of information and ezpe- 

" " e ns 
special 
fascinating to the general reader The author is as full of matter as any 



riences, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he has 
. _ _ . ilu 



read from A to Z It is not only valuable to the special traveller, but 

fascinating to the general reader The author is as full of matt 

•Id sailor who has sailed four times round the world." — Athetueum. 



Ten Years of Preacher Life ; Chapters from an Autobioeraphy. 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of *' Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- Bags.' 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of ** The Success- 
fal Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. By 
Bayard Taylor, Author of " Summer and Winter Pictures in Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland." Post 8vo. cloth, with two Illustrations. 7s. Qd. 

Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
by Bayard Taylor. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Squier, Esq. Author of ** Travels in Central America." 12mo. boards. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. 6d. 
**A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty.** — ^Daily News. 

Southern Lights and Shadows ; a book for intending Emigrants 
to Australia, by Frank Fowler, late of Her Majesty's Civil Service, New 
South Wales. Cloth extra, 2s. Qd. ; or cheap edition, Is. dd. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18s. 

A Health Trip to the Tropics, by N. Parker Willis. Post 8yo. 
lOs. 6d. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7s., or separately, Is. 6d. each, and Map, Zs. 

Central Africa ; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile, by Bayara Taylor. 7s. 6d. 

India, China, and Japan, by Bayard Taylor. 7s. 6d. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard Taylor. 

(2nd Edition.) 7«. 6d. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 
by W. C. Prime. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 17«. 

Letters from Spain and Other Countries in 1857-8. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Post 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 

The Attache in Madrid ; or. Sketches of the Court of Isabella II. 
From the German. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

At Home and Abroad, by Madame Ossoli Fuller. 7s. 6<2. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands ; by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With 60 Illustraitions. 2s. C^. 

Impressions of England, by the Bev. A. Cleveland Coxe. 6f . 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 
or, tne Economj of tne Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may 
be of {general interest in its Commercial Uses or Indnstriu 
Pursuits. B7 Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 85. Qd. 

This edition^ as well as its immediate predecessor^ includes all the researchet 
and observations j^ the last three years, and is copyright in England and on 
the Continent. The public are cautioned against reprints of the old edition, 
which are published against the author's requesty although bearing 1861 on the 
title-page. 




*« We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 



displays in a remarkable degree, lik* 
the ' Advancement of Learning,' and 
the ' Natural History* of Buffon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated London News, 



The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by WiUiam 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8to. IQs. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. el. 8«. 6d. 

Archaia : or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Bawson, Principal of MeGill 
College, Canada. Post 8vo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

" It is refreshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pages in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as much is 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student." — 
Athenaum. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut Riyer, 
Massachusetts, U. B. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 2'Js. 

The Kecent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LIj.D. 

3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8yo. 

cloth. 85. 

The Bible and Astronomy, by Dr. Kurtz, from the 3rd German 
Edition. Post 8vo. Is. 6a. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Bevised. 

With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. 

Cyclox)8edia of Mathematical Science, by Dayies and Peck. 8yo. 

Sheep. 18s. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. 8yo. Bimonthly. 3s, 

The Practice of Photography ; a Manual for Students and Ama- 
teurs, by Philip H. Delamotte, F.SJk. Srd Edition. 4g. 6d. 
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TRADE, COMMERCE, AND AGRICULTURE. 

HISTORY of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields, the Winning 
and Working of Collieries, Varieties of Coal, Mine Surveying, 
• and Government Inspection. Iron, its ores and processes of 
Manufacture throughout Great Britain, France, Belgium, &c 
Including' Estimates of the Capital required to embark in the> 
Coal, Coke, or Iron Trades ; the probable amount of profit to be realised; 
value of Mineral Property, &c. &c. By. W. Fordyce, Author of a His- 
tory of the County Palatine of Durham. Imp. 4to. cloth. 21. 10s. ; or, in 
half morocco, 21. 128. 6d. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, from 1621 to 1857; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. cloth. lO*. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 6d. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, pric* 
2s. 6d. 
FuU of pleasant and valuable information not usually met with in books. 

Thq Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction j by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 8to. 4<. Qd, 



ARCHITECTURE AND DRAINING. 

ESIGNS for Parish Churches; with 100 Illustrations. 

By J. Coleman Hart. 8vo. cloth. 21s. 

Villas and Cottages : by Calvert Yaux, Architect. 30Q 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

The Amateur's Drawing Book, and Basis of Study for the Pro^ 
fessional Artist. By J. G. Chapman, M.A. With numerous Illustn^ 
tions. 4to. cloth, gilt top. One Guinea. 

Compositions in Outline. By Felix O. C Darley. From Judd's 
Margaret. Folio. Originally published at Three Graineas. 1/. Is, 



THEOLOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 

from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Mine feet by six feot, on rollers, varnished. 8^. 8f. 
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Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. On© 

vol. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Dr. Bushnell's Christian Nurture. 1«. 6d. 

Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 6d. 

Dr. Bushnell's New Life. 1«. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Services; or, Meditations before Worship. 
Deshrned as an Introduction to the Liturgy, and an Aid to its Devout Use, 
By ^ev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Christchurch, Baltimore, Author 
of '* Impressions of England." Revised for the use of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. Leopold John Bernays, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 3s. 6d, 



"Any one who is acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland Cox^s works ivill anti- 
cipate the character of his • Thoughts 
on the Services.' Though by no means 
deficient in ritualistic information^ the 
book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object it fulfils 
by its simple and affectionate tone. 

Guardian. 



" The name of this author Tias been 
so often before the English public, and 
generally in association with works of 
considerable merit, that a very brief 
mention on <mr part will suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
thiSf his last and very best book." 
Literary Churchman. 



Scattered Pearls Strung Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Judgments, Prayers, &c. &c., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. Qd. 

A Short Method of Prayer 5 an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Gkiyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. c^pth. Is. 

Prevailing Prayer. With Introduction by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., Author of " The Earnest Student," &c. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear* 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of " Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2i. 
Cheap edition, Is. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household. 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. Svo. limp cloth, Is. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. 6d. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. 7s. Qd. 
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Sommer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. ** Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 

The Bible in England ; by the Bey. C D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Hampstead. Qd. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and benry Martyn, by tbs 
same Author. 12mo. It. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. Syo. doth. Is. 6^. 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, based on the Works of 
the learned Talbot ; by the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D. Royal 8to. til. SOf. 

Twelve Aspects of Christ; or, Christ All in All, by the Bey. 
Qeorge flsk, Yicar of Malvern. Fcp. Sto. 4s. 6d. 

The Rich Kinsman; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8to. 6s. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter ; by the Rey. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 
Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Old Hundredth Psahn: by H. W. Hayergall. 8ya 
Ss.Qd, 

« 

Presbyterian Looking for the Church. Fcp. 8yo. cloth. 65. 6^ 

Sermons for all Seasons ; by the Rey. Charles B. Tayler, M. A. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rey. William Short, Rector 
of St. G^rge-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8to. cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rey* 
L. J. Bernays. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Pk'ofessor Upham's Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 yols. 5s. 6d. 
each. 

Professor Upham*s Diyine Union. 7«. 6d. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8to. cloth, with 
Portrait. Ihird Edition, Is. 6d. , 

Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d, 
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ImAW and jurisprudence. 

UMMABY of the Law of Copyright and International 
Treatises; by Peter Burke. 12mo. 5s. 

Elements of International Law; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal 8to. Zls. 6d. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Hoyal 870. cloth. 
3i5. M. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 51. 5s. ; cloth, 41. 10s. 

Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States, 
by W. A. Duer, LL.D. 12mo. 10a. 6d. 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Francis Bowen. 8vo. cl. 1 4<. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 

3 vols. 8vo. calf. il. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Conrts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial Svo. cloth. 31s. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States. 2 vols. S6s. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partnership — and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. Svo. cloth, each 285. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. Svo. 63«.5 and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. Svo. '61s. 6d. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, QSs. 



MEDICAL. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 300 Illustrations. Svo. 25$. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 

B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 36*. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgais;ne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hdpital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Ulustrations. Svo. sheep. 11. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. Svo. cloth. 16*. 
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A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. 8vo. IS*. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice ; by 
James Jackson, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. bs. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. IBs. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 
Edition. Svo. 24«. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfit. 
Royal Svo. Second Edition enlarged. 21*. 



POETRY. 

NGLISH and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Col- 
lection. Designed as a Complement to the Works of the British 
Poets, and embracing nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary 
Ballads both of England and Scotland, in all the important 
varieties of form in vrhich they are extant, with Notices of the 
kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. Child. A new Edi- 
tion, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, Zs, 6d. each, uniform with 
Bohn's Libraries. 

Souvenir of Modern Minstrelsy ; comprising a Biographical 
Sketch and Specimens of the Poetry of Living Poets. With a Medallion 
Portrait of Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet- Laureate. Foolscap, cloth, be- 
velled boards, 3s. 6d. 

Saul : a Drama, in Three Parts. Second Edition, post 8vd. 
cloth, 6s. 

The Painted Window 5 a Poem, by M. E. Arnold. Second 

Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Sabbath Halting in Life's Wilderness : or, Sacred Poems for 
every Sunday in the Year. By H. Outis. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Adventures of a Summer Eve ; by W. G. T. Barter. 12mo. 6$. 

Lee Shore and other Poems ; by JamieslML. Shar^* l^mo. 2«. 6<2. 

Poets and Poetry of Europe; by Hetiry W. Longfellow. Svo. 21«. 

Poetry of the East ; by W. R. Alger. Svo. 6s. 

Codrus ; a Tragedy, by Kichard Neal. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 25. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet : 1 603-1 604. Being the first and 

second Editions of Shakespeare's great drama, faithfully reprinted with 

old-faced type on fine-toned paper, by Josiah Allen, jun. of Birmingham, 

Ijxnn the Duke of Devonshire's celebrated copies, and dedicated, by per- 

xnission, to big Grace. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6dl. ', morocco, 21s. 
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POPUI.AR BOOKS AT POPULAXt PRICES. 

[LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. U. 6rf. 

Angel over the Right Shoulder. Is. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. Is, 6rf. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights ; by a Barrister. Is. 
Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stovvre. (160th thousand.) Is. 6d. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C. B. Tayler, M. A. 2s. 6d, 
Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 2s. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6d. 
Mabel Vaughan ; by the Author of " The Lamplighter." Is. 6rf. 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 
Power of Prayer; by Dr. Prime. Is. 
Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. &d. 
Shady side ; by a Pastor's Wife. Is. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M. A. Is. 6d. 
Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. Is. 6d. 
Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales ; by Washington Irving. U. 

FICTION. 

HE Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Antho/ of the " Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table." New Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same 

Author. New Edition. Cloth, 2«. 6d. 

Types of Womanhood ; in Four Stories. Reprinted from ** Eraser's 
Magazine," "Household Words," &c. Story 1. Our Wish. Story 2. Four • 
Sisters. Story 3. Bertha's Love. Story 4. The Ordeal. By the Author 
of " Ethei," " Sister Anne," &c. Fcap. cloth, fancy boards. 2s. 

The Angels' Song ; a Christian Retrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. with Illustrations. 5s. 

Blanche Neville ; a Tale of Married Life. By Rev. C. D. Bell. 6*. 

The 160th Thousand of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's "Dred." 2s. 6d. 
Cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Go«&t c^^^^vafc. '^-5* 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " \Jiic\e'twcD!*Ci^va.r ^"'^Saaar- 
ter*8 Wooing." In popular form, Is. W., or c\oO:i«^s. ^' 
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Fiction — continued. 

The. Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabm." Two Editions :— 1. In post 8vo. cloth, with 
Thirteen IllustrHtions by Hablot K. Browne, 7«- 6d.—2. Popular Edition^ 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. 6a. 

When the Snow Falls. By W. Moy Thomas. A Book for Christ- 
mas and the Fireside. 2 vols, post 8to. 1/. Is. 

poetical, and the carefulness of their 
execution is a comfort to all educated 
readers." — Examiner. 



(( 



' A story book that will not quickly 
fail out of request. There is a deli- 
cacy of conception in the tales often 



Mahel Vaughan ; by Miss Cummins, Author of " The Lamp- 
lighter." Edited by Mrs. Gaskell. Cloth, Zs. 6d. Cheap edition, Is. M. 

racter, and one which may be safely 
held up for admiration." — Saturday 
Meview. 

** * Mabel Vaughan ' is a quiet and 
intensely good story — the book is care- 
fully 'WTittjen."'^Athenaum. 



" Had we our will, the women of 
England should each possess a copy 
of ' Mabel Vaughan.' " — Wesleyan 
Times. 

" We wish it success for the sake of 
the pure intention with which it was 
written. Mabel is a charming cha- 

%* In ordering this book, specify 
has no interest in any other. 



Mrs. Gkiskell's Edition, as the Author 



El Fureidis : a Tale of Mount Lebanon and the Christian Set- 
tlements in Syria. By Maria S. Cummins, Author of '*The Lamp- 
lighter." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6rf. — Also, Library Edition, Second Thousand, 
2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, \0s. Qd. 



** One of the best novels of modern 
times : a novel as rich in pure senti- 
ment as it is in Christian philosophy, 
and as glowing in its porti'aiture of 
Oriental life as in its description of 
scenery." — City Press. 

'* The author has made good use of 
her material, and has shown both 
•kill and industry : she has eWdently 
taken great pains with her work." — 
Athenaum. 



" A thoroughly good book." — Morn- 
ing Star. 

" The best novels, of which • El 
Fureidis ' is one." — Glasgow Herald. 

** Not only has Miss dummins en- 
hanced her reputation by her present 
> production, but literature has gained 
a valuable acquisition in this spirited 
and heart-stirring romance of ' £1 
Fureidis.' " — Leader. 



Low's Popular Library of Favourite Books, each Volume well- 
printed and handsomely bound, with an Illustration on Steel, from De- 
signs by John Gilbert, H. K. Browne, &c. 5s. 

1. The Eye Witness. By Charles 6. Crosscountry. By»Walter Thora- 

Allston Collins. bury. 

2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 7. Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Col- 

3. The Dead Secret. By the Same. lins. 

4. Woman in White. By the Same. 8. When the Snow Falls. By W. M. 
i. My Lady Ludlow. ByMrs.Gkiskell. Thomas. 



CSuswick Press : — Whittingham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane. 
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